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AMERICA’S FIRST BLOW AT THE SUBMARINE 


Apparently the first blow has been struck in the war 
tween the United States and Germany. London cable des- 


patches of April 25 quote Captain Rice, of the American Line’s 
amship Mongolia, as reporting that his gunners had fired at, 
jit, and probably destroyed a German submarine which at- 
cked the Mongolia in British waters on April 19. The sub- 
narine’s periscope, Captain Rice says, was shattered, the shell 
lid not ricochet after it hit the periscope (an indication that it 
ntered the vessel), and oil was seen on the water after the 
mubmarine sank. 
Nothing could be fitter than that the first war deed of Amer- 
ica should be to destroy an instrument of German piratical 


warfare. 














HE NEW BRITISH DRIVE 


The method of the attack on the new German lines by the 
Allies on the western front has been that of alternate blows at 
the northern and southern ends of the sector, first by the Brit- 
fish, then by the French, and now again by the British. The 
Bvains made by the French under General Nivelle in sustained 
®attacks for a week were summarized as including the taking of 
twenty thousand German prisoners, the occupation of twenty 
large villages, the retaking of fifty square miles of French ter- 
titory, the capture of one hundred guns, and a loss on the part 
of the Germans of at least one hundred thousand. These 
figures were for the exact week ending April 23, and would be 
somewhat increased by later actions. 

The new British attack was still in progress on April 25. It 
has been described officially both from British and German 
sources as the most terrible fighting of the year, and perhaps of 
the war. Each side, as we write, claims to have the better of the 
fighting, but the German claim is rather one of having success- 
fully prevented a break through their lines than of repulse 
inflicted on their opponents—in other words, the British are 
still maintaining the offensive, and the Germans are making 
counter-attacks. A notable and distinct gain on the part of the 
British, reported on April 25, was the capture of the St. Quen- 
tin Canal, which gives them an advantageous position in that 
} locality. At that time it was also reported that two days’ 

fighting had yielded two thousand prisoners to the British. 
Their attack in the Arras region was then threatening seriously 
the integrity of the so-called Wotan line, which may be described 
as parallel to and advanced from a portion of the main German 
defensive line. The Wotan line stretches from Queant to 
Drocourt, two small villages fifteen miles from Arras, one to 
the northeast, the other to the southeast. The capture of the 
town of Monchy-le-Preux, five miles east of Arras, and the 
repulse of German attempts at recapture formed the crown- 
ing exploit of the week and involved the most deadly com- 
bats. 

It is known positively that the Germans have brought up 
any new divisions to meet the fierce British attack, and these 
divisions are of the best German fighting quality, apparently 
| taken from somewhat distant points of the line. They are un- 
doubtedly fighting with desperate valor. The German claim of 
British defeat rests partly on the assertion that the latter’ have 
uot made the progress expected, and partly on the fact that up 
to the date named above none of the important places which 
have been the British objectives have been taken, suchas Lens, 
St. Quentin, La Feré, Cambrai, or Laon. 
| What effect will this great offensive of the Allies have on the 
expected new German offensives of the year? This is a difficult 

uestion to answer, but one indication is seen in the despatches 








from Rome, which assert with great positiveness that enormous 
preparations had been made for an Austro-German offensive 
on the Italian front, including the building of new roads in the 
Trentino for artillery, but that now the accumulation of muni- 
tions on that front has ceased, and it is believed that the con- 
templated offensive against Italy has been abandoned. On the 
other hand, despatches from Russia through London, under date 
of April 23, report that a dangerous German offensive aimed 
ultimately at Petrograd is under way. According to this report, 
a large German squadron of war-ships in the Baltic is convoying 
many transports laden with troops. The belief is that these 
forces are to be landed beyond Riga and that a joint naval and 
jand attack is to be made in the Riga district. This would seem 
to assume that the Russian Baltic fleet will first be defeated ; 
and it remains to be seen whether the attack can be countered 
by a Russian offensive on the Rumanian front or elsewhere. 


WAR ON THE WOUNDED 


No incident of German atrocity surpasses in inhumanity 
and lawlessness the recent destruction of the hospital ship 
Lanfrane. This is not the first murderous attack on a hospital 
ship perpetrated by the Germans, and it is even reported from 
London that it has been found safer to remove all the ordinary 
markings of a hospital ship than to appeal to German mercy 
and German honor by leaving them in place; that is to say, 
the Germans are more likely to attack a hospital ship than 
any other, because they expect no resistance. The weak and 
baseless defense of the Germans for their conduct in this respect 
is their assertion that in some cases Great Britain has used 
hospital ships for war purposes. This has been repeatedly de- 
nied by the British Admiralty officially, and the denial was 
made again after the destruction of the Lanfrane. 

The Lanfranc had on board, not only many British wounded, 
but a number of German prisoners. The list of the missing, 
presumably all dead, included thirteen wounded British soldiers 
and officers and fifteen wounded German soldiers and officers. 
The heroic conduct of the British soldiers has received official 
recognition. They stood at attention when the ship was sinking 
beneath them, while it is alleged in the press reports that the 
Prussian Guardsmen made a rush for the lifeboats. The British 
Admiralty thus comments on this ineident : 


The illegal and inhuman submarine warfare which Germany 
has waged upon merchant shipping has for some time been openly 
adopted against hospital ships flying the Red Cross flag od oth- 
erwise acting in complete conformity with the requirements of 
the Hague Convention. This culmination of savagery has brought 
the world face to face with a situation that is without pasiiiiel te 
civilized warfare. It has no justification in any conceivable 
distortion of international law nor in the most brutal creed of 
necessity. 


Equally despicable have been the recent attacks of German 
submarines on relief ships. The latest instance was the destrne- 
tion of two Norwegian ships employed in the Belgian relief 
work, the Kongsli and the Ringhorn. Their destruction was 
deliberate, and in one case the captain of the ship held a Ger- 
man safe-conduct. By great good fortune only one life was lost. 
Nineteen Americans were in the crew of one of the ships. 


ALLIES IN COUNCIL ; 
With the arrival in Washington, after voyages marked by 
no untoward incident, of the distinguished representatives of 
Great Britain and France, and following visits of courtesy. and 
welcome, began a series of interchanges of information and help- 
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ful discussion which will in importance and value probably 
constitute the most memorable international conference ever 
held in America. Mr. Balfour, the British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, M. Viviani, former Premier of France, 
General Joffre, head of the French military advisory council, 
are only the central and most famous figures of a large group 
of experts in war and government. No set programme has been 
fixed. For the present, at least, the interchange of knowledge 
and opinions will be free and informal. What the foreign Com- 
missioners have said publicly lays stress on their desire to 
help America to avoid pitfalls and errors which their countries 
have experienced ; to show us how to work wisely and effec- 
tively for the common end ; and to express their appreciation of 
American support and world patriotism, or, as Mr. Balfour 
phrased it, “a common effort for a great ideal.” 

In an exceedingly interesting talk with newspaper men on 
April 25 Mr. Balfour said: “Iam told that some doubting 
critics believe that the object of this mission is to inveigle the 
United States out of its traditional policy and to entangle it in 
formal alliances, either secret or public, with European Powers. 
I can’t imagine any rumor of less foundation or policy more 
utterly unnecessary or futile. Our confidence in the assistance 
. we are going to get is not based upon such shallow considera- 
tions as those which arise out of formal treaties. No treaty 
could increase our undoubted confidence in the people of the 
United States, who, having come into the war, are going to see 
it through. If anything is certain in this war, that 1s certain.” 

The Deench Commissioners on April 24 reached Hampton 
Roads by a French passenger ship convoyed by a war-vessel, 
and were welcomed in Washington the next day. They 
are reported to have almost unlimited powers to negotiate 
on military, naval, and financial matters. It is believed that they 
favor the sending of an American expeditionary military force 
to France, and that largely because of the moral effect from the 
presence of the American flag with such a force on the French 
front. M. Viviani, the official head of the Commission, made 
public the following greeting to the American people: 





Every American will understand that, in deference to the illus- 
trious President of the United States, whom I am going to see 
very soon, I reserve the first word for him. I will have occasion to 
see you again and tell the American Nation through you in a 
more complete manner the emotions with which the representa- 
tives of France greet in the name of their country the first de- 
mocracy of the world, with which France shares the same ideals. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


A moving evidence of England’s deep and fraternal feel- 
ing toward its new ally for the cause of democracy and liberty 
was the impressive service in St. Paul’s, London, on April 20. 
The Cathedral was thronged ; the King, the royal family, and 
the nobility, the highest officials and dignitaries, and officers 
and soldiers from the war front, took part. The Stars and 
Stripes were everywhere in evidence, and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” and “ God Save the King” followed the benediction 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. It was “ America’s Day,” 
and for the first time in history the American flag— in fact, 
any but an English flag—was flown from the Victoria Tower 
of the Houses of Parliament. The American flag was also dis- 
played on all Government buildings in London. The sermon 
was by Bishop Brent, of the Philippines. In its course he said : 


This act of America has enabled her to find her soul. Amer- 
ica, which stands for democracy, the cause of the plain people, 
must fight, must champion this cause at all costs. The fain 
yeople most desire peace. That is what America, with the Allies, 
is fighting for. She thinks so much of peace that she is ready to 
pay the cost of war. Our war to-day is that we may destroy war. 
One thing to do with war is to hunt it to its death, and, please 
God, in this war we shall achieve our purpose. 


RUSSIA AND A SEPARATE PEACE 

“ The drawback of a liberal government is that it cannot 
use the iron hand to suppress extremists,” says a prominent 
Russian official now in this country, with conscious humor. He 
was commenting on newspaper reports of the propaganda for 
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peace supported by a few of the extreme radicals in Rus¥i, 


Apparently this propaganda is alarming many Americans mor Ff 


than it is alarming the leaders of the present Russian Gover. 
ment. 

Americans who profess to believe that there is a great danger 
of Russia’s making a separate peace are handicapped by lack of 
perspective. Undoubtedly there is some such danger, but the 


extent of it seems less than it was a year ago, less than it was six § 


months ago. Six months or a year ago, however, this menace was 
almost entirely hidden from the outside world by the censorshiiy 
of the autocratic Government, whose many pro-German member 
were the cause of the menace. To-day, with a relaxed censorship 
and with freedom of speech maintained by a liberal Government, 
the wildest agitator can make his wails heard across the Atlantic, 

Much of the apprehension of a separate peace by Russia has 
been caused by the copious reports of the attempts of the Ger. 
man Socialists to influence the Russian radicals toward such an 
end. Of such radicals the group most frequently mentioned 
lately is included in the Council of Workmen and Soldiers, 
It will not do to underestimate the importance of this group. 
In a leading editorial recently the New York “ Times” referred 
to this organization as “ a small group, less than a thousand in 
number.” The “Times” is mistaken. While the Council of 
Workmen and Soldiers was of small importance before the 
revolution, of which it is largely an outgrowth, and while the 
exact size of its growing membership cannot be determined, 
Americans may be assured that it is a not inconsiderable political 
entity which cannot be dismissed with contempt. 

The fact is, though, that while the Council of Workmen and 
Soldiers has considerable strength, it has by no means yet been 
determined that this strength will be exerted for the attainment 
of a separate peace. In fact, evidence is constantly piling up 
which indicates that the people’s intention to continue the war 
is increasing. 

The Russian Socialists have cabled to Meyer London, a So- 
cialist Congressman from New York, denying that they seek a 
separate peace. Kerenski, the leader of the Labor party, who 
is Minister of Justice in the Russian Provisional Government, 
has announced that he is for the war so long as it is a war of 
defense and not a war for the acquisition of new territory. In 
fact, the Russian radicals as a whole are emphatic in reiter- 
ating that they will support no schemes for foreign conquest. 
The fact that. Russia is now democratic gives an added reason 
for substituting Russian control over the Dardanelles in place 
of the control of autocratic and Prussianized Turkey. This 
would not be in the nature of foreign conquest, but in the 
interest of real democracy in Europe. In the fight of the 
Russian people for democracy the American people, who are 
fighting only because they believe that “the world must be 
made safe for democracy,” are entirely in sympathy with 
them. Some day the world will probably know how much 


America’s entrance into the war on this issue has done for | 


democracy in Russia. 

To sum up, we believe that while the danger of a separate 
peace exists in Russia, that danger is constantly decreasing. 
Americans who pessimistically predict it are those who hear the 
excited shouts of a few unbalanced extremists, but who overlook 
the solidification and nationalization which is remaking Russia. 
We call the attention of such to the following declaration of 
M. Kerenski: 

* Such nationalities as the Lithuanians, Poles, Little Russians, 
and Finns, who never evinced any real zeal for the cause under 
the autocratic régime and would almost have welcomed the 
enemy with open arms, are by a common understanding now 
prepared and willing to defend the country with all their power. 

By all means let us do what we can to help Russia out of the 
woods. If we do not send an army to Russia, or even a reg! 
ment of engineers to parade through Russia’s cities as a symbol 
of American good will, as The Outlook suggested last week. let 
us hasten the departure of the commission of American advisers 
whose visit would mean to Russia even more than the visit of 
the French and British Commissions means to us. 

Professor Shatzky’s article on “ The New Russia,” which ou 
readers will tind on another page, is an authoritative statement 
which we believe will confirm American confidence in the stability 
and strength of the new Russian Government. 
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THE JAPANESE ELECTIONS 


Last week the Japanese elections to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the lower house of the Japanese Parliament, took 
place, and resulted in victory for the present Premier, Field 
Marshal Count Terauchi. 

The House of Representatives consists of 381 members, and 
its new composition is estimated at about three-fifths to two- 
fifths favoring the present Premier. The pro-Government 
party is split up into a number of subsidiary parties, as is the 
Opposition. 

The result is a surprise. It was supposed that those who 
rebelled against bureaucracy and autocracy and favor more 
constitutionalism might defeat the Premier. But they reckoned 
without their host. Instead of a traditional aggressive Japanese 
policy against China and a jingo policy against the United 
States, the Prime Minister announced at the beginning of his 
term of office that he would cultivate Chinese friendship by re- 
fraining from interfering with Chinese internal affairs, and that 
in seeking to establish friendly relations with this country he 
would defer a settlement of existing problems until a more 
opportune time. In this policy he was sustained by the genro, 
or Elder Statesmen, and by the Emperor. 

Because of the success of his policy, many Japanese who feel 
that their governmental machinery should be more modernized 
have themselves deferred such a settlement until a more oppor- 
tune time, and by their votes have shown that for the present 
they wish Japan to be guided by the soldier-statesman whose 
administration of Korea is one of the great Japanese accom- 
plishments of our time. 

Japan’s immediate foreign policy has two main objects. One 
is the cultivation of trade relations with China and India. The 
other is the continuance of present prosperity due to the enor- 
mous amounts of munitions, foodstuffs, and clothing which Japan 
is supplying to her allies, mostly Russia. 


CONGRESS: WAR AND FINANCE 


Last week three subjects chiefly occupied the minds of 
members of Congress—finance, military service, and food. 

The Seven Billion Dollar War Loan Bill, virtually as it 
passed the Senate, was agreed to by the House conferees, 
passed by Congress, and on April 24 received the President’s 
signature. The bill authorized the issue of $5,000,000,000 in 
bonds and $2,000,000,000 in Treasury certificates. A loan of 
$3,000,000,000 to the Entente Allies is to be taken from the bond 
issue, and the first loan to the Allied nations will go to Great 
Britain. In reaching this decision our officials have been influ- 
enced by the knowledge that Great Britain, as banker for the 
Allies, has met the heaviest financial strain imposed upon any 
of the Entente Governments. In making the loan the United 
States Government will accept British bonds bearing 3% per 
cent interest as security. These bonds will be deposited in the 
United States Treasury, and the interest payments upon them 
(at a rate considerably lower than that which Great Britain has 
had to pay for recent borrowings) will balance the payments 
male by the United States to the holders of the American 
bonds. In making loans to other Allied nations a similar 
course will be followed. 

The enthusiasm over the bond issue continues. Not only 
banks but department stores and chain stores have offered to 
solicit and accept subscriptions, and in some cases to make sub- 
scriptions easier for their customers by buying bonds outright 
and receiving installment payments for them. Civic organiza- 
tions, fraternities, and patriotic societies have also urged the 

reasury Department to permit them to conduct active selling 
campaigns. But, in any event, there will, it would seem, be 
enough places in the United States where bonds may be pur- 
chased. These places include banks, post-offices, internal reve- 
nue offices, and custom-houses. 

he expense of issuing the bonds will amount. to several 
million dollars. First there must be the cost of the distinctive 
paper upon which the bonds will be engraved, and then there is 
the mechanical and clerical expense incidental to their issue. As 
the Government Bureau of Engraving and Printing is already 
working night and day to meet the Government’s present heavy 
demands, a force of about a thousand persons must be added, 
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The incidental clerical labor will eall for the addition of at 


least two hundred clerks. 


CONGRESS: WAR AND MILITARY SERVICE 


As our first financial enactment since our entrance mto the 
war has been characterized by promptness and dignity, so our 
second expected enactment—that of military training and serv- 
ice—should be equally effective and stimulating. By far the 
largest amount of time during the past week spent by either 
branch of Congress was given to the bill which, as presented in 
the House of Representatives, provides in amended form for an 
army to be raised by volunteers, or, if that fails, by selective 
draft. The Senate bill is for an unmodified selective draft, but 
has as an amendment a provision that the President may raise 
no more than three divisions of volunteer units, and that no unit 
smaller than a division shall be accepted for Federal service. 
This amendment, presented by Senator Harding, of Ohio (who 
was Chairman of last year’s Republican Conventicn that re- 
jected Mr. Roosevelt as a Presidential candidate), would practi- 
cally limit the entire proposal to Colonel Roosevelt, as he is 
believed to be about the only man not in the army who coukd 
raise a force as large as a division. 

While the debate in both houses has been interesting, it has been 
specially so in the House of Representatives in four particulars : 

First, as Chairman Dent, of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, is opposed to the selective draft plan, the leadership has 
fallen upon Representative Kahn, ranking Republican in the 

Yommittee, who has appeared in the unique position of leader 
of the conscription forces and spokesman for the President. 

The second interesting feature of the House debate was the 
discomfiture of Chairman Dent by Representative Lenroot, 
Republican, of Wisconsin, who asked : 

“Does the gentleman think that food production is just as 
necessary to win this war as fighting men?” 

“T certainly do,” Mr. Dent replied. 

“ Then I want to ask him whether, under the terms of this bill, 
be the enlistment voluntary or by conscription, the President 
will be authorized to exempt those engaged in agriculture if he 
sees fit 7” 

“ He will.” 

“ Or those in any other industry whom he thinks should be 
exempt ?” 

“ Whether the volunteer plan or the draft plan, the President 
has the right absolutely to refuse to accept into the service or the 
right to discharge from the service any person needed in any 
industrial pursuit,” Mr. Dent said. 

“ Now, if the gentleman exempts from volunteering all those 
engaged in agriculture and all those engaged in other industries 
that he thinks necessary for the welfare of the country at. this 
time, how many months does the gentleman think it would take 
to get 500,000 volunteers from the non-exempt classes ?”’ 

{r. Dent did not reply. 

Another interesting feature was the declaration by Repre- 
sentative Eagle, of Texas, that he had been able to trace the 
agitation against conscription to the same pro-German forces 
that interfered in Congress in favor of the McLemore Resolu- 
tion and against the Armed Ship Bill and the War Resolution. 

But perhaps the most notable feature of the debate was the 
appearance of Representative George R. Lunn, formerly the 
Socialist Mayor of Schenectady, as an advocate of conscription. 
Among Mr. Lunn’s utterances were the following : 

I cannot bring myself to the position of believing that defense 
of the Nation is a question of will. I say it is a question of obli- 
gation upon every citizen. I do not want to raise slackers up to 
take the place of the flower that iv tc ve sacrificed, if it is to be 
peat ad I would take every slacker and put him in the ranks, 
whether he wanted to go or not, exactly as you take every man 
and make him pay his debts if he is able, whether he wants to or 
not. ... 

If I were a pro-German, if I were a hater of America and I 
wanted to put America before the world in a weakened condi- 
tion, I would stand for the voluntary system . . . because 1 be- 
lieve that it would weaken our defense ard make us the laughing- 
stock not only of our present but of our potential enemies. 


CONGRESS: WAR AND FOOD 


Two food bills are being considered —those. of. Representa- 
tive Ayres, of Kansas,.prohibiting tne dealing in futures on 
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foodstuffs, and ‘of Representative Sumners, of Texas, provid- 
ing for the establishment of a farm produce exchange, with 
branches in order to afford a medium through which the sale 
of farm products may be effected, and also providing that con- 
tracts for the sale of the products shall be upon the basis of 
grade, with the option to deliver other grades in fulfillment of 
contract. Unfortunately, facts for guidance in legislation con- 
cerning such problems as futures in foodstuffs and farm produce 
exchanges have not yet been reported from the inquiry authorized 
early in the year to be undertaken by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Federal Trade Commission, to ascertain the 
amount of food stocks and to determine if the Anti-Trust Laws 
have been violated in food production and distribution. 

As it is perfectly evident, however, that there is a sorry short- 
age in both wheat and potatoes, and that our farmers have to 
pay more for farm implements, fertilizer, seed, and labor than 
ever before, the Secretary of Agriculture has asked Congress 
for power for his Department to take direct supervision of food 
production and distribution, requesting a $25,000,000 appro- 
priation for putting this plan into operation, and has also asked 
authority for the Agricultural Commission of the Council of 
National Defense, in an emergency, to buy and sell foodstuffs 
and to fix maximum or minimum prices. 

This last-named request has called forth comment by those 
who believe that thereby injustice to producers and venders may 
be brought about in stopping production and in checking the 
marketing of commodities. , sear they feel that the seizure 
of the machinery of food production, preparation, and distribu- 
tion, and its administration by the Government, would check 
new capital and new effort; in other words, that we might 
have direct or indirect confiscation. It should be added, how- 
ever, that apparently more people believe the contrary. 

Presumably as a measure of timely National defense rather 
than as a contribution to temperance reform, Senator Cummins 
has introduced a bill prohibiting the use of grain for the brewing 
and distillation of alcoholic liquors. The Senate seems to be 
about evenly divided on the advisability of passing such a 
Ineasure. 


The question of food production and conservation at this 
time is discussed editorially elsewhere in this issue. 


THE NEW YORK STATE POLICE 

After a very close contest, which was finally determined 
by the pressure of public opinion conveyed in letters and tele- 
grams from the people of the State, the Legislature of New 
York passed, and the Governor signed, last month the measure 
establishing a State police force. 

New York thus follows Pennsylvania in creating a police 
force for the whole Staite. We have stated more than once the 
reasons why such a force is in the interest not only of law and 
order but of democracy. In particular, it enables the State to 
enforce its own authority. Commonly State laws are left to be 
enforced by officers of the county or city or town. This custom 
results in a real inequality of law. Local considerations, neigh- 
borhood relationships, personal favoritism, tend to relax the 
law in one case and let it act vigorously in another. This is a 
violation of the principle of equal rights. With a State police 
the law of the State ceases to be a respecter of persons. 

Governor Whitman is taking pains to secure as superintend- 
ent of the new State police a man who is not only competent 
but above political consideration. The selection that he makes 
for the office of superintendent is important not only for New 
York, but for the country ; for other States are watching New 
York, and if this new measure proves successful, as it will prove 
if the proper appointments are made, the example set by Penn- 
sylvania and New York will undoubtedly be followed through- 
out the Union. 


THE SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS 


The formation of a new society of artists is perhaps to be 
taken as an indication of the stirring of new life in the art 
world. The old societies become, in the opinion of the younger 
workers, nests of conservatism and of favoritism, and they must 
perforce seek new avenues of reaching the public. So always 


there is a “secession” element among artists that seeks to 
escape from the trammels of conventionalism which are believ«d 
to be inherent in the older societies and their exhibitions. The 
latest instance of this movement in art is seen in the founding 
of the Society of Independent Artists. Organized only a few 
months ago, it has already enrolled more than twelve hundre:| 
members and has been holding an exhibition of their works 
in New York City at the Grand Central Palace. 

The plan of the Society is somewhat novel. Its cardinal prin- 
ciple is the endeavor to give every member an opportunity to 
get his work before the public without prejudice, favorable or 
otherwise. To do this the simple method is adopted of having 
“no jury, no prizes,” and of hanging all works in alphabetical 
order, according to the names of the artists. The exhibitors 
themselves judge as to what pictures they shall exhibit, the only 
limitation being as to the number of canvases—in the present 
exhibition each artist is limited to two. Such a plan, whatever 
may be said in praise or criticism of the resulting exhibit, cer- 
tainly provides for many young and ambitious artists an oppor- 
tunity to get their canvases before the public for comparison 
with the paintings and drawings of their fellow-workers. An op- 
portunity like this is not to be too lightly denied to any sincere 
follower of the arts. If this independent exhibit is to be made 
an annual affair, the young artists of the country may consider 
themselves in better luck than the majority of young poets and 
musicians. 

The way being thus cleared for the public to judge of an 
exhibition absolutely on the merits of each picture, and for § 
every struggling artist to find a chance, after free expression in 
his work, to command a verdict on it, what is the result? 

It is exactly the result that sucha plan is bound to produce— 
miscellaneous. 

Imagine the result if a periodical should print any two con- 
tributions from any writer, or if a department store should try 
to get a salable stock of goods by taking any goods offered to 
it. The shopper who enjoys shopping for its own sake might 
find zest in hunting for something to buy in such a stock of 
goods, as a reader might find entertainment in hunting for 
something readable in an unedited periodical. So the visitor to 
this Independent Exhibition of pictures can find amusement in 
trying to find pictures that are worth looking at, and even in 
wondering at the ugliness, or the crudity, or the silliness of 
those that are not. 

Some of the pictures that are supposed to be “ advanced ” 
are the product of charlatanism, some are the product of a mild 
form of insanity, some are the product of a sense of humor, 
some are the product of the spirit of adventure or experiment. 

The question, “ What does he mean by it?” perhaps repre- 
sents the mental attitude of the average wanderer through the 
endless aisles—there are said to be two miles of pictures here. 
One picture of this sort has embedded in the canvas an actual 
cake of soap! Another has jewels—or bits of colored glass— 
stuck in a woman’s hair! These perhaps are understand- 
able, as attempts to find a new medium or to exhibit the 
artist’s sense of humor; but the large number of unintelligible 
canvases—some of them merely labeled “ Painting ” or “ Draw- 
ing ”—-what can be said of them? Much, if one has the good 
luck to run across their creator. Then he learns that these are 
“arrangements ” of lines, of architectural forms, of converging 
shapes, of masses of color, which are “ interesting ” as such, and 
which allow of “ expression ” which is debarred by the conven- 
tional methods. “If I paint a figure in the old way,” said one 
of these men, “ that is the end of it. It drops into convention- 
ality. But in the new way there are endless possibilities of com- 
bination both in line and color.” There undoubtedly is ingenuity 
in these geometrical diagrams, but scarcely beauty, and to most 
visitors they have merely the fascination of the old puzzle pic- 
tures in which one finally discerns a human figure, say, amid 
the branches of a tree—but a fascination that is seldom 
— as with the old puzzles, by the solution of the cryptic 
riddle. 


PICTURES “INDEPENDENT” AND OTHERWISE 


A typical example of the new kind of puzzle picture is repro- 
duaeed.on.another page—‘ The Temptation of St. Anthony,” by 
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THE DAWN OF A NEW DAY ra wen ;, , , caine 
“UNTER DEN HINDEN” 
























Johu R. Covert. As explained by the artist, at the upper left- 
hand corner is the motive of the Cross. Near it is the hand of 
the saint thrusting from him temptation in the guise of a candle 
which is held by a woman. Her head is seen just to the right of 
the Cross, and her form is suggested by the sweeping lines that 
run down through the picture anc out of it at the bottom in 
knee-like angles. The monk’s cowl is to the right, just above the 
vast shadowy arm. This explanation was seriously given by the 
artist, who, strange to say, was not without a sense of humor, 
as illustrated by his comments on similar pictures near by whose 
meaning even he was unable to fathom. Undoubtedly a tourist 
through an exhibition of modern art should be “ personally 
conducted” by the artist if he is to solve these puzzle pictures. 

Another artist of. the new school, Miss Clifford Williams, 
whose picture “Two Rhythns” is also reproduced in our 
picture section, said that, like Browning, who refused to explain 
his poems, she wished her art to make whatever impression 
it might on the beholder. If any one thought that her picture 
looked like a flea climbing a hair, he was at liberty so to inter- 
pret it, but she distinctly disavowed the idea that such an 
ignoble subject formed her inspiration in this work—it was 
plain enough that “it conveyed the idea of rhythm.” 

Most of the pictures in ‘ 1is exhibit are, as one might expect, 
mediocre. Even those that seen freakish are for the most part 
the results of conventional minds trying to be unconventional. 

For the old-fashioned lover of beauty in pictures, however, 
there are not a few things in this exhibition to reward a visit, and 
some of the beauty is to be found in the work of the new school 
or of those who have been influenced by it. To mention the 
names of artists in an exhibition intended to put all on an 
equality might seem unfair, but the “ Ducal Palace, Venice,” by 
Henry J. Albright, or “ Through the Woods,” by Arthur 
Dawson, or “ Pont Neuf,” by Paul Signaec, or “ A Provinee- 
town Girl,” by Charles W. Hawthorne, or “ Deep Calleth Unto 
Deep,” by Walter K. Stone, or “ Harvest Home,” by Dewing 
Woodward, or “ A. Drinking Fountain for Birds ” (which, by 
the way, is not a painting but a sculpture), by Elizabeth 
Pendleton, are typical examples of some of the work that is 
worth more than passing scrutiny. 

One innovation that accompanies this unusual exhibition 
may or may not please the hypersensitive critic, but it at 
least has the merit of convenience to possible buyers—the 
price of each picture is given with the title and the name of the 


artist. The prices, it may be noted, ranged from $2.30 to 
10,000. 
AN OLD FRIENDSHIP RENEWED 


Now that America has placed herself alongside Eng- 
land in defense of those principles of liberty that are a com- 
mon ideal of both nations, we find it particularly appropriate 
to print the following address. For this we are indebted 
to Mr. Erving Winslow, who writes that Miss Rosamond Gilder 
has furnished the copy. It was prepared by her father in 
connection with Dr. Lyman Abbott, and was signed by a 
committee of leading citizens of the United States for commu- 
nication to the Anglo-American Committee. This happened in 
1898, at the time of the Spanish-American War. The address is 
as follows : 

We, citizens of the United States of America, desire to express 
our most hearty eee of the recent demonstrations of 
sympathy and of fellowship with this country on the part of the 
citizens of the various countries comprised in the British Empire ; 
we earnestly reciprocate these sentiments, recognizing as we do 
that the same language and the same principles of secured lib- 
erty should form the basis of an intimate and enduring friend- 
ship between these kindred peoples—a friendship destined to 
hasten the day of peace and good will among all the nations of 
the earth. 

As Mr. Winslow writes, this address “ was thought a fitting 
response to many demonstrations of good will towards America 
(at a period when we did not receive such elsewhere) in a time 
of stress which had been made throughout the British Empire.” 

At this time when Great Britain, in spite of the fact that her 
navy is our chief protection against Germany’s ruthless warfare, 
has recently been subjected to the clamor of her enemies in this 
country, and even to prejudiced criticism by those who ought to 
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be her friends, it is well to be reminded of English sympathy for 
America in the war for the liberation of Cuba. 


SIR FRANCIS BURNAND 

For twenty-five years the editor of London “ Punch,” Sir 
Francis Cowley Burnand, who died on April 21 at the age ot 
eighty-one, did a genuine service in keeping up those traditions 
which have from its very beginning made “ Punch” wholeson« 
and clean-minded in its humor and freer from ill nature and bit- 
terness in 1ts satire than most papers of its class. Burnand was 
second in succession as head of the famous mahogany table to 
Mark Lemon, the first editor, and was the immediate successor of 
Tom Taylor. He had been a “ Punch” contributor for several 
years before he assumed control. 

Probably Burnand as a humorous writer will best be remem- 
bered for his “ Happy Thought” articles, long continued in 
* Punch,” and popular in book form. He was a prolific writer of 
burlesques and farees, such as“ Black-Eyed Susan ” and “ Villikins 
and his Dinah.” He was not a humorist in a large sense, like 
Thackeray or Du Maurier, both of whom wrote as well as drew 
for “ Punch,” but he was ingenious and spontaneous in the inven- 
tion of catchingly comic notions, and was an admirable editor. 
It is true generally that it is not for the individual writings of 
Mark Lemon, Tom Taylor, and Burnand that the “ Punch” 
of the bygone days is best remembered, but for the drawings 
of Leech, Tenniel, Keene, and Du Maurier; but it is equally 
true that the editorship of “ Punch” has been from the begin- 
ning of a high order, consistent in taste and maintaining high 
quality and standards. 


THE EXTENSION OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Two more States, Michigan and Rhode Island, have fol- 
lowed the example set first by Illinois and later by Ohio and 
Indiana and North Dakota in giving women the right to vote 
for Presidential Electors. Since it was discovered by advocates 
of woman suffrage that it was easier to get a State Legislature 
to pass a law establishing partial suffrage than tosecure an 
amendment to a State Constitution or a majority in a popular 
referendum, the movement has spread until, in one way or an- 
other, by full or by partial suffrage, women may vote for more 
than a fourth of the total number of Presidential electors. The 
capture of Rhode Island is a source of especial rejoicing to the 
leaders of the suffrage forces because it is their first definite 
victory on the Atlantic coast. Governor Beeckman cordially 
indorsed and assisted the proposal. 

The bearing of the growing success of the partial suffrage 
movement on the attempt to secure universal woman suffrage 
by an amendment to the Federal Constitution may be inter- 
preted in two ways: one is that the spread of suffrage from 
State to State makes the amendment unnecessary ; the other is 
that it goes to show that it would not be so hard to get two- 
thirds of the States to ratify such an amendment as had been 
supposed and that a National enactment would be more satis- 
factory. It is argued also that, as in England, the patriotic 
activities of women in war time will have a beneficial influence 
on the suffrage cause. 


A DISTINGUISHED SWISS JOURNALIST 


In the recent death of Albert Bonnard, the editor of the 
“ Journal de Geneve,” not only Switzerland but all who intel- 
ligently follow the course of international affairs have sustained 
a definite loss. In particular, many Americans have looked 
to M. Bonnard’s paper to keep them well informed as to 
action and opinion in Europe. The “Journal de Geneve” 
is always clear, reasonable, and well balanced. As an associate 
of the deceased editor writes to The Outlook, M. Box- 


nard held that a Swiss journalist should look upon himself 


as placed, as it were, on a high plateau whence he could observe 


what passed far and near. “ His part is that of a sentinel who 


watches events, warns of danger, faithfully reports his observa- 
tions.” It was because he carried out this purpose scrupulously 
and with a high sense of responsibility that he made his journal 


a recognized authority with a high reputation for truth and 
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fairness. He saw the storm of war approaching long before it 
proke, and when his friends declared that his predictions were 
cloomy and pessimistic he persisted with the courage of con- 
yiction to pomt out Germany’s warlike actions and designs and 
to urge France to prepare to meet the inevitable. A patriotic 
Swiss, he was equally an advocate of the world’s freedom. So 
when war came the “ Journal de Geneve ” became an eloquent 
advocate of the rights of the small nations, while in its own 
country’s political crisis it urged the rights of minorities and 
the causé of liberalism. M. Bonnard always felt a strong 
interest in the United States, and this was reflected in many 
ways in his writings. 

Generous and high-minded, a man of keen intellectual percep- 


§ tions and of warm sympathies, Albert Bonnard was a fine and 


strong influence in Switzerland and internationally. 


RELIGION IN THE CANAL ZONE 


We recently called the attention of our readers to the 
condition of religion in the Canal Zone, and what the Union 
Church there is doing to affect it. We would now eall the 
attention of our readers to what the American Bible Society 
is doing there also. 

The work of this Society is especially noticeable in the case not 
only of the natives, of the officers and employees of the Canal and 
their families, and the West Indian laborers, but also of transients 
composed of the crews and passengers upon the vessels going 
through the Canal. These transients come from and are going 
to practically every quarter of the globe ; they are of all races 
and religions, and speak a marvelous number of languages. 
They may be in the Zone one day or ten days, or more, for 
while the vessel may be fully fitted for her voyage and can go 
directly through the Canal, most vessels stop for a short or a 
long period in the capacious harbor of Cristobal, at the Atlantic 
terminus, to obtain coal and other supplies. 

The population of transients is an interesting and usually < 
needy one. It appealed strongly to the American Bible Society, 
and placed before it an important field of work. It was found 
alvisible to have a Bible House at Cristobal, where a stock of 
the Scriptures in all the languages needed might be kept. From 
the Bible House colporteurs are sent to supply the needs at 
various places in the Zone. Every passing ship may be visited 
by the American Society’s efficient motor boat. The Bible 
House was recently completed, the corner-stone having been 
laid at the conclusion of the Latin-American Conference on 
Missions held last year at Panama. The building (a centen- 
nial gift of the Maryland Bible Society) was erected by the 
United States Canal officials, under the immediate direction of 
(reneral Goethals, then Governor, who took a personal interest 
in the undertaking from its inception, and greatly aided the plans. 

The American Bible Society’s motor boat is called the Good 

Will. It is seaworthy enough to visit vessels in all weathers, and 
was specially constructed with adequately arranged lockers to 
carry all books that may be needed without any unnecessary 
exposure, 
_ A staff of employees lives in the Bible House so as to be ready 
lor emergency work at all times. The Bible House also con- 
tas suites of rooms for the free use of missionaries represent- 
ing all religious boards who may have ,occasion, as many already 
have, to spend a few hours or days at Cristobal. 


ARTISTS AND SCULPTORS IN, WAR TIME 


_ In the illustrated section of this week’s Outlook there is a 
jeture of a pied locomotive and a freight car “somewhere in 
France.” The illustration shows one sample of the way in which 
French artists and painters have helped in the war. 
_ The art of the French camouflage, whichis the art of sereen- 
ing the movement or position of troops and supplies, is one 
which the United States will have to study carefully when- 
ever it begins to take any large part in the European war. 
Already it can be said that American artists and sculptors are 
beginning to organize and prepare to follow the example of 
their brothers in France. 

Che painting of the locomotive and freight car is merely an 
‘ttempt to break up the familiar outline of an object so that 


from an airplane it will be difficult to recognize it for what it is. 
Some of the work which the French artists are doing is much 
more elaborate than that which is depicted in our illustrated 
section. 

One instance is recorded of a French sculptor who constructed 
a valuable observation post in an open field. It seems that in 
this field a dead horse had been lying long enough to have be- 
come a familiar object to the snipers and the observation offi- 
cers of the enemy. The French sculptor built a hollow dummy 
horse and it was painted to resemble the carcass of the dead 
animal. During the night time the dummy was taken out into 
the field and substituted for the dead animal and an observation 
officer and a telephone installed within. 

French artists have painted canvases covering long stretches 
of road, so that from an airplane the highway appeared unused 
by traffic. Under these canvases the transport of supplies and 
munitions has gone on unmolested. 

Canvases have been strung up across village streets upon 
which a road in perspective was painted. Behind this sereen 
troops have »een moved without observation. 

The painting of trees on wire screens over guns, and. the 
painting of gun barrels so that instead of the familiar curved sur- 
face they appeared like innocent flat planks, represent other 
phases of this kind of work on the battletield. In France the 
older artists have been employed in thinking out plans of pro- 
tective coloration, while their younger confréres have carried 
out their ideas in the field. 


THE BATTLE OF THE PLOW 


F we do not economize in foodstuffs, we stand a grave 
chance of losing the war. Our enemies are calculating that 
America will fail in this and that our Allies will have to 

give in.” 

These are not the words of a professional alarmist. They 
represent the profound conviction of the man who, in all 
probability, is better qualified to speak on the food problems of 
the world than any other man. We are quoting Herbert C. 
Hoover. 

The success of our battle against starvation depends, in the 
first instance, very largely upon the events of the next few 
weeks, the period in which the bulk of our food crops will be 
planted. Unless these crops are planted in adequate acreage no 
amount of economy in the use of food in the future will make 
up for the loss of the priceless opportunity of to-day. 

A demand for increased acreage in food crops does not mean 
«a demand for the upsetting of our whole agricultural system. 

It does not mean that the South shall give up entirely the 
planting of cotton. But it does mean that the Southern farmer 
must do what he can to make his own region self-supporting. 

It does not mean that the Maine farmer shall cut his wood 
lot in order to find room to plant more potatoes; but it does 
mean that the Maine farmer shall use every possible expedient 
to increase the productivity of the land which he can properly 
cultivate. 

It does not mean that Lincoln Park in Chicago shall be 
plowed up and sowed to corn; but it does mean that every 
city dweller in the country must co-operate with his fellow- 
American on the farm to supply him with labor, money, a fair 
and honest market for his goods, and the assurance that the 
food products of the country will not be dissipated in specula- 
tion or wasted by thriftless housekeeping. 

General advice is easy to give and hard to put in practice. 
What the farmer of the country needs to-day is not advice, but 
active and practical help. Every day of theorizing means one 
day less of work. Examples are more valuable than warnings. 
Produce and conserve is the watchword. How shall this watch- 
word be translated into reality ? 

Elsewhere in this issue ex-Ambassador Herrick, one of the 
carefulest students in the country of the problem of farm finance, 
tells what three banks are doing to aid in the production of 
foodstuffs. What three banks have done hundreds of others 
can do. 

The Erie Railroad has instructed all its division ofticers to 
allow farmers or gardeners to use for cultivation, free of charge, 
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ull unoceupied land owned by the railway. The President of 
the New York Central has announced that the railway would 
undertake to supply labor to farmers along its lines, see that 
they got seed and what ready money they needed to raise the 
largest crops possible. Forty thousand bushels of seed potatoes 
have already been secured, which will be sold at cost. What 
these railways are doing other railways can do and will do. 

Many communities throughout the country, like that of Lake- 
wood, New Jersey, are projecting community gardens for the 
present summer. The community garden is perhaps the wisest 
form of suburban agricultural effort, for it insures, if properly 
supervised, the smallest possible waste of seed and labor. Where 
community gardens cannot be undertaken the appointment of a 
garden ~~ for a village or a town is certainly worth con- 
sidering. Naturally the chief effort in these gardens should be 
devoted to the production of vegetables which can be stored. 
Potatoes, beans, beets, carrots, and turnips should be given the 
right of way over radishes and lettuce. With the establishment 
of community gardens the amount of time and labor which each 
citizen can devote to garden work should be recorded and 
pledged. 

What an independent organization can do is shown by the 
Washington State Harvesters’ League, of Seattle, Washington. 
This organization has started listing city dwellers beyond the 
military age for service in gathering the crops. Those who sign 
up with this organization agree to spend their vacations as farm 
laborers. The money earned by such volunteer labor will, it is 
expected, be given to the Red Cross. 

In Kansas the State Counsel for Defense is planning to equip 
with searchlights each of the four thousand tractors owned in 
that broad State, so that they may be used by night as well as 
by day. Four million acres of winter wheat have been abandoned 
in Kansas. This tractor drive is needed to get the land into 
silage crops to help in the production of milk and meat. 

New York City has many plans for the production and the 
conservation of food. Perhaps one of the most interesting is 
that announced by Katherine B. Davis, President of the City 
Parole Board. It is planned to release on parole many inmates 
of the city penal institutions on condition that they work out 
the balance of their sentences on the farms. 

These are but instances of what can be done throughout the 
entire United States to aid in the production of food. ‘Naturally 
the number of those who can help in the production of food is 
limited, but there are one hundred million people in the United 
States who can help in the conservation of food. 

IIomes, hotels, marketmen—there is work for everybody and 
every kind of institution. Dietitians can tell us what we should 
eat; economists can tell us how to distribute our food supply 
and how to husband our resources. No one knows how much 
food could be saved in the United States by a proper co-ordi- 
nated system of food storage and distribution, and by the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary handling agents who subtract from the 
profits of the farm and from the incentives to better farming, 
and who add to the cost of living of our urban population. 

The first popular evidence of the activity of our economists 
is to be found in the agitation to prohibit brewing and distill- 
ing during the war. One bulletin, signed by men like Professor 
Irving Fisher, of Yale,and Professor T. N. Carver, of Harvard, 
points out that 7,000,000,000 pounds of food materials are used 
annually in the production of fermented liquors and distilled 
spirits. Subtracting from this total the amount necessary for 
the production of denatured alcohol, it is pointed out that the 
food value of the remaining five-sixths would supply the energy 
requirement of seven million men for one year. The bulletin 
does not show whether allowance. has been made in this esti- 
mate for the stock food which is an important by-product 
of the processes of distilling and brewing. To take these figures, 
however, at their face value and without any reference to the 
moral and physical effect of liquor drinking in war times, cer- 
tainly, as these economists say, this total “ forms an item which 
is worth considering.” 

This is the problem of our food supply and a record of some 
of the means which American citizens are taking to meet the 
situation. The battle of the plow which will be fought this 
summer in the broad fields of America will not be the least his- 
toric of the campaigns of the great war. It is a campaign in 


which we ean all share, and a campaign for which the Amerivay 
Nation, negligent as it has been of its means of military defer se, 
is perhaps better prepared than our enemies can know. We mis 
“ fight it out on this line,” if it takes all this summer and all 1x; 
summer and the next and the next. 


PREPARE FOR A LONG WAR 


There is no promise of an early peace. 

The success of our allies, the British and the French, on the 
western front in Europe is a cause for rejoicing, but it is no 
ground for believing that victory is coming this summer or the 
coming fall, or next year. The surest way to lengthen the 
war is to prepare for it as if it were to be short. The surest way 
to shorten the war is to prepare for it as if it were to be long. 

The fact that President Wilson’s Administration is making 
preparations for a long war is the greatest promise of success 
that we have. 

The best support that the President can receive from the 
people can come only when the people as well as the President 
have made up their minds that they are to be called upon to 
“ stick it out” for a long time to come. 

Every other country in the war has suffered—even Germany — 
because of what Arthur Bullard in his book on “ Mobilizing 
America” calls the Short War Fallacy. As he points out, in 


Britain, because of this Short War Fallacy, “ those who tried. 


to be far-sighted were laughed down ;” Kitchener, when he said 
the war would last three years, was thought to be bluffing. In 
France it was thought that the war would be over so quickly 
that “there would be no time to manufacture munitions,” so 
French factory workers were sent into the trenches, from which 
they had to be called back. And, to quote Mr. Bullard again, 
“* Rumania obviously thought the war was almost over—bet and 
lost.” 

America ought to profit by the experience of her allies, and 
avoid this Short War Fallacy. 

We have many duties ahead of us. Briefly let us consider 
some of these duties one by one in the light of a long war to come. 

Finance. We have already made the first financial prepara 
tion for a long war by the authorization of a loan of seven bill- 
ion dollars. We must see to it that the forms of taxation we 
adopt are such as to be applicable to a long period of time and 
adaptable to the necessary changes through that period. 

Ships. We must not plan to build ships merely for this year 
or next. The submarine warfare shows no immediate signs of 
collapse. We are the people in the best position to make goo 
even to a moderate degree the loss to the world’s shipping 
resources through Germany’s efficient piracy. We must build 
our ships with a view to supply the loss of vessels that are to 
be sunk this year and next year, and possibly for years afterwards. 
Is that incredible? No more incredible than much that has 
happened since 1914. 

Army and Navy. The President’s wisdom in insisting on 
compulsory military service at the beginning ought to be obvi- 
ous to all our people. The sooner we can put forces into the 
field, the better; but we must not think our duty even begun 
to be fulfilled until we have established a citizen army which 
will be capable of utilizing every usable man. To start with a 
volunteer system and then, if need be, fall back upon obligatory 
service is not only to fall into the Short War Fallacy, but to 
repeat an error already shown by Great Britain’s experience to 
be grave. As for the navy, our first line of offense as well as 
of defense, we should insist that our naval experts should advise 
us as to what we need to do, not for this month or this year, but 
for prolonged warfare ; and then we should follow their advice. 
As to munitions for both army and navy, public opinion must 
insist that our authorities make such plans that, not only six 
months, but one year or two years from now, our munitions shall 
be superabundant. 

Internal Resources. The question of food, which we discuss 
more at length elsewhere, is acute. For this year it must be 
decided within a month. The time for planting is passing, but 
the plans that we make for the production, the conservation, 
and the distribution of food for our own people and for our 
Allies should be made with reference to next year as well «s 
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this. Though not as acute, the question as to the manufacture, 
-onservation, and distribution of the products of our industries 
is as important as that which concerns our food. Great Britain 
made the mistake of talking about “ business as usual.” Business 
cannot be as usual if we are to succeed. It must be more effi- 
vient, economical, productive, and equitable than ever before. 
And in the conservation of both food and of industrial products 
the individual Louseholder can play a principal part by the 
exercise of wise thrift. 

Social Conditions. Asan unorganized army is useless in the 
tield, so an unorganized nation is useless behind the army. We 
have got to organize ourselves more thoroughly and then train 
ourselves for our duties. Perhaps in all this the foremost duty 
that lies upon us is to reduce to a minimum the human waste 
that is caused by alcohol. Elsewhere in discussing the food 
problem we refer incidentally to the waste of good grain in the 
production of distilled and brewed liquors. Important as it is 
to save our grain, it is still more important to save our people. 
To try to defeat the Germans while we are letting alcoholism 
destroy our people by the thousands is to take chances that we 
have no right to take. No war measures are more justified than 
those which will effectively protect the American people from 
the ravages of aleohol. We should also remove from our politi- 
cal life obstacles to efficient governmental action. Those men in 
Congress and elsewhere who utilize the present crisis for parti- 
san purposes should be dealt with summarily by the voters. 
We have a long struggle ahead of us, and we must not let our- 


"selves be hampered by partisan obstructions. 


Co-operation with our Allies. Wewust make up our minds, 
if we have not made them up already, that for years to come we 
are to be partners with France 2nd Great Britain and Russia 
and Italy, and we hope with Japan and the other allied countries. 
We cannot co-operate with them unless we learn to admire them, 
and unless we show to them qualities which they will find 
admirable. This is a time above all other times for the exer- 
cise of international generosity. We must learn to cultivate 
a new feeling for those nations. We have been too much 
aloof. If we are to avoid the Short War Fallacy, we must be 
prepared to make lasting friendships with these peoples. Per- 
haps the greatest good fortune that ever befell the United States 
is that the friends which this Nation now needs are friends 
whose democracy makes them congenial to it. Never had a 
nation so stanch, so loyal, so great friends, as these whose ranks 
America has joined. 

In finance, in commerce, in our army and navy, in our internal 
resources, in the organization of our social conditions, in c¢o- 
operation with our allies, we must prepare for a long war. 


BRING MOHAMMED TO THE 
MOUNTAIN 


There are thousands of prisoners in the hands of the Allied 
nations. 

Every prisoner means one more mouth to feed, and every 
mouth that must be fed within the confines of the Allied coun- 
tries means the carrying of just so much food across the sub- 
marine-harried Atlantic. Every such mouth that must be fed 
means the pre-emption of cargo space which might be better 
employed in transporting food and supplies to our allies. 

Because of the destruction of Allied shipping, brought about 
by Germany’s inhuman submarine warfare, every inch of availa- 
ble cargo space has become of imperative value. 

Incontestably, these prisoners of war must be fed. They 
cannot be starved, as the civil population of Belgium and 
uorthern France has been starved by the Germans. The Allies 
lo not know or recognize that kind of “ military necessity.” 

Perhaps a solution can be found which will relieve in some 
ineasure at least a little of the strain upon the carrying capacity 
of the Allied shipping and at the same time assure to the Ger- 
tan prisoners the rations to which they are entitled by the 
wages of every civilized nation. 

Since the food available for these prisoners exists most abun- 
lantly within the United States, instead of carrying the food to 
the prisoners, why not carry the prisoners to the food ? 

“very cargo steamer returning empty of freight from Europe 


could bring back a company of prisoners, running, in the case of 
the larger steamers, into hundreds. These prisoners could be 
interned in the United States and guarded and fed as were the 
refugees from Mexico along the Texan frontier. 

Thousands of rations could be saved for the Allied armies in 
this way. There would be involved in this proceeding neither 
hardship nor danger for the prisoners, save that which might 
come to them from the outlaw acts of their own Governments 
on the high seas. 


OF CHRIST’S CHURCH 


TO-DAY 


What ought Christ’s Church to be doing in the present 
crisis ? 

The women can sew and knit for the soldiers ; the ministers 
can deliver patriotic addresses on Sunday, attach a text, and 
call them sermons ; the church buildings can be used for patri- 
otic meetings or for hospitals. But these services can all be 
rendered by clubs, granges, and brotherhoods. Has the Church 
any distinctive duty which clubs, granges, and brotherhoods 
cannot as well render ? 

The Hebrew prophets foretold a golden age to come—a 
kingdom of God. Then oppression would cease, for law would 
be enforced by conscience ; war would cease and the weapons of 
war would be converted into implements of agriculture ; poverty 
would cease, every man would have a share in the land and 
would sit undisturbed and untroubled under his own vine and 
fig tree; industry would be purged of greed and _ selfishness ; 
holiness would be inscribed on the bells of the horses ; educa- 
tion would be universal, no man would need to teach his neigh- 
bor; the family would be knit together by the bonds of love ; 
the heart of the fathers would turn to the children and the 
heart of the children to the fathers. 

Jesus came preaching that this kingdom of God was at 
hand. Most of his teaching was conversational, but he 
preached four great sermons, all of which concerned the 
coming of the kingdom. In the first he announced that it was 
his mission to initiate this kingdom. In the second he inter- 
preted the fundamental principles on which thé kingdom would 
be founded. In the third he traced the method and process of 
its development. In the fourth he declared the secret of its 
power, a divinely inspired spirit of self-sacrifice in the heart of 
all its citizens. At the end of his life, in the court of Caiaphas, 
under the solemn sanction of an oath he reaffirmed himself to 
be the long-expected Deliverer coming to establish this kingdom 
of God on the earth. And after his resurrection his disciples 
went forth, not to teach a new ethics or a new theology, but to 
proclaim their faith in the kingdom and in Jesus as its founder. 

Among the interpretations which Jesus furnished of the 
principles of this kingdom which he had come to establish on 
the earth none is clearer than this: 


THE DUTY 


But Jesus called them unto him, and said, Ye know that the 
princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they 
that are great exercise authority upon them. But it shall not be 
so among you: but whosoever will be great among you, let him 
be your minister; and whosoever will be chief among you, let 
him be your servant: even as the Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many.1 


In paganism the poor serve the rich, the weak serve the 
strong, the ignorant serve the wise. In the kingdom of God the 
rich serve the poor, the strong serve the weak, the wise serve 
the ignorant. This is the divine order; and the Son of God 
himself illustrates this order by his own life and death. 

The ideal of autocracy is organized paganism. The ideal of 
democracy is organized Christianity. 

In the United States, England, France, Italy, and now in 
Russia, the officials of the government are the servants of the 
people ; in Germany the people are the servants of the officials. 
Over twenty years ago Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, in his “ Gov- 
ernment and Parties in Continental Europe,” noted the con- 


1Matthew xx, 25-28. 
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trasted tendencies in Germany toward autocracy and in the rest 
of western Europe toward democracy : 
The Emperor is indeed an ardent believer in the new monar- 

chical theory which has recently come into vogue in Germany— 
a theory that decries universal suffrage and proclaims the 
military monarchy as the best possible form of government— 
thus furnishing one of many examples of the way the end of the 
century is rejecting the principles and reversing the conclusions 
that have been laboriously developed during the last hundred 
years. The fact is that ever since the battle of Sadowa a pro- 
found change has been coming over the German character. The 
dreamy, poetical, mystical temperament has given way before the 
hard, practical, organizing spirit of the Prussians. The unity of 
the Fatherland which the » meantoor failed to accomplish was 
brought about by means of the drill-sergeant, and hence the 
nation is ruled by his methods. ! 


And now the drill-vergeant is endeavoring to impose his 
methods on all Europe. A nation possessed by the spirit of 
paganism and avowing its principle that the princes should 
exercise dominion over the people has entered upon a crusade 
to impose that principle as a law on nations which have imbibed 
the spirit of Christianity and have organized their political and 
educational systems on the principle that “ whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your servant.” 

The cruelties perpetrated by German soldiers under the com- 
mands of their superior officers have surprised and horrified all 
Christendom. But, however they might have horrified, they 
should not have surprised us. When people revolt against 
pagan power, pagan power knows no mercy in quelling the 
revolt. It recognizes no virtue in the ruler but authority, no 
virtue in the ruled but submission. In 1913 a member of the 
German Reichstag, repeating what in substance had been 
repeated by various German authors during nearly half a 
century, wrote : : 

In warfare the greatest absence of scruples, if one sets about 
the matter intelligently, coincides in reality with the greatest 
humanity. When we are in a position to wipe out London by a 
method in our possession, it is more humane to do so than to 
allow a single one of our German comrades to shed his blood on 
the field of battle, for so radical a cure would bring about peace 
as quickly as possible. Hesitation, temporizing, sentimentality, 
and consideration are unpardonable weaknesses. A decided 
unscrupulous action—a display of efficacy, and victory follows.” 


For the religion of love, service, and sacrifice these new 
apostles substitute what one of them calls “the religion of 


valor.” For a God manifested to man by an incomparable life 
of love, service, and sacrifice these apostles of the new faith 
summon the people to go back to the worship of the pagan 
gods. One extract from a recent German poet, whose poem is 
said to have enjoyed a large circulation in Germany, must here 
suffice : 
“THE GERMAN GoD ® 
‘The foes of Germany, full of irony, inquire : 

* You Germans call upon God, and pray to him 

To aid you in the battle. 

So you have a God of your own, 

Whom we know not, 

A God on your side ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ cries all Germany, ‘ and if you know him not 

We shali tell you his name. 

The God who speaks through our guns, 

The God who shatters your fortresses, 

Who roars in the sea by our cliffs, 

Who hovers in the heavens with our aeroplanes, 

The God of our swords, who fills you with affright, 

He is the same Almighty Spirit 

Who through the centuries 

Has hovered over Germany, 

Who weaves and mixes all our lives, 

And on whom we depend. 


‘Odin, the ancient vagabond of the clouds, 
The Odin of our fathers, it is he and no other.’ ” 

'“ Government and Parties in Continental Europe,’’ by A. Lawrence Lowell, 
Vol. Il, p. 54 (Houghton Mifflin Company). See also *‘ An Open Letter to a 
Former Progressive,’ in The Outlook for April 25, 1917, and compare for a 
German confirmation of Dr. Lowell’s statement Eduard Meyer’s ‘* England: Its 
Political Organization and Development.” 

2** Pan-Germanism versus Christendom,” by René Johannet, pp. 35, 36 (the 
George H. Doran Company, 1917. $1). 

8 Quoted in ** Pan-Germanism versus Christendom.” 
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What, in the issue thus joined between Christianity and 
paganism, is the duty of those who profess themselves the fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ ? 

The Church and its ministers for nineteen centuries have beon 
praying, “ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, on earth as it 
is in heaven.” They should preach as they have prayed. Too long 
have we been trying to prepare men on earth for a kingdom in 
heaven. If we would follow our Master’s example and manifest 
our Master’s spirit, we must inspire men to build a kingdom of 
heaven upon the earth. He who urges the ministers to preach 
the Gospel is quite right, but he who does not know that the 
Gospel is the Glad Tidings that a Deliverer has come, and 
who does not summon followers to unite with him in estzb- 
lishing upon the earth a kingdom of righteousness and peace 
and joy in holiness of spirit, needs to begin afresh the study of 
his New Testament. The object of the Church is not to show 
men how when they die they can escape from a world given 
over to paganism ; it is to inspire men with a resolve to trans 
form a pagan world in which the princes exercise dominion 
over the people into a kingdom of God in which the people 
exercise dominion over the princes. 

This task God assigns to his children. He has not promised 
to establish this kingdom for a people whose only virtue is 
patient waiting, and there is nothing in the Bible or in his 
tory to indicate that he has any such purpose. He summons 
us to establish it ourselves under a Leader whom he has given 
to us. 

When Jesus came, the Jews were looking for God to establish 
this kingdom for them. Christ spared no pains to correct their 
error. The kingdom of God, he told his pupils, would grow up 
like a seed, secretly, no one would know hew ; it would grow up 
in spite of opposition, wheat growing with the tares ; it would 
grow by agitation, like yeast fermenting in the dough ; it would 
not be bestowed on idle hands, but would be the reward of 
human endeavor, like the catch which the fishermen with much 
toil gather in their nets; to obtain it would cost all that men 
possessed—property, friends, peace, life itself. 

America needs a thousand voices eloquent with a <ivine 
passion for righteousness, pressing home upon the people their 
responsibility. We have been praying for the kingdom of God 
on the earth. Do we know what it is? Do we know what it 
means? Do we wish that the rich shall serve the poor, the 
strong shall serve the weak, the wise shall serve the ignorant? 
Do we wish this enough to contribute out of our abundant 
wealth for the impoverished Belgians; enough to contribute 
out of our strength to the people of France, wearied and weak-| 
ened by two and a half years of war; enough to contribute out 
of our century of education in the lessons of liberty to the just- 
liberated Russian peasantry? Israel stood at the edge of the 
Red Sea with Pharaoh’s host pressing just behind them. W hen 
Moses sought to allay their fears by the proclamation, “ Stand 
still, and see the salvation of the Lord; . . . the Lord shall fight 
for you, and ye shall hold your peace,” Jehovah repudiated him. 
“ Why criest thou unto me?” was his response. “ Speak unto 
the children of Israel, that they go forward.” In answer to the 
prayer which next Sunday will go up from innumerable cor- 
gregations in this land, I think Jehovah’s reply would be, 
“ Why criest thou unto me? Speak unto the people of America 
that they go forward.” There are times when we can do noth- 
ing but wait with patience for Another to fulfill our hopes, when 
in quietness and confidence is our only strength. There are 
times when faith in God forbids us to stand still, when it sw 
mons us to subdue kingdoms and wax valiant in fight ; when 


“Our faith springs like the eagle’s, 
Who soars to meet the sun, 
And cries exulting unto thee, 
*O Lord, thy will be done.’” 


Such is the present time. 

Here are five nations—America, Great Britain, France, Italy. 
and Russia—which have caught something of the spirit of love. 
service, and sacrifice, which have organized their political and 
educational systems upon the principle that the princes shall be 
the servants of the people. A nation obsessed by the pagal 
spirit, that the people shall be the servants of the princes, ha‘ 
been armed by its princes to enforce that pagan principle om 
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all the other nations of the earth. The issue is very simple. It 
is written in letters of blood and fire in the ruined cities and 
the devastated fields of Belgium and France. Have Christian 
nations a right to be Christian? Have the people a right to 
establish the kingdom of God on earth—the kingdom of love, 
service, and self-sacrifice, the kingdom in which the rich shall 
serye the poor, the strong shall serve the weak, and the wise 
shall serve the ignorant, the kingdom in which he who is great- 
est shall be the servant of all? Thisis no time for scribes in the 
pulpit repeating by rote the traditions of their theological 
fathers. It isa time for prophets who can read the signs of the 
times and interpret to the people the day of their yisitation. 

Might does not make right. But might does impose respon- 
sibility. A people who wish to organize as a Christian nation 
have a right to do so. And a stronger nation has a duty, just 
because it is stronger, to lend its aid. I confess myself unable 
to comprehend the pacifist who wishes St. George to sheathe 
his sword and maintain a position of armed neutrality while the 
Dragon devours the maiden. I can understand why in the early 
history of Christendom devout disciples of Jesus should have 
despaired of bringing the kingdom of God on the earth, and 
should have retreated to the desert to fast and pray while the 
Church waited for a more auspicious day. But I am unable to 
understand how any man who calls himself a Christian should 
wish the United States to make of itself a vast monastery where 
Christian people, strong enough to save Europe from paganism, 
give themselves, not to fasting and praying for the kingdom, 
but to feasting and forgetting all about the kingdom. 

There are passages in Christ’s teaching and events in his life 
which give support to the belief that he would have his followers 
forego their own rights rather than fight for them. But noth- 
ing Christ ever said and nothing he ever did gives any warrant 
for the notion that he would have his followers refuse to protect 
others who are unable to protect themselves. There was a truth 
in the sneering ery of the priests at Calvary: “ He saved others, 
himself he cannot save.” Himself he would not save, but he 
paid with his life the penalty of his fierce resistance to those 


who were robbing the poor and oppressing the defenseless. I 
have not forgotten that he is called in the Bible a Lamb as it 
had been slain. But my pacifist friends seem to me to have 
forgotten that he is also called the Lion of the tribe of 
Juda, an Ensign of the People, a Deliverer, a Governor, a 
Ruler, a Commander, a Leader, the Captain of Salvation, 
a King of Kings, a Prince of Princes. It is high time for 
the ministry to remember these titles and to give them their 
true significance. It is a time for the ministry to preach the 
mzuliness, the heroism, the leadership, of the Master and to urge 
the nation which we call Christian to follow Christ to the death, 
if need be, in resisting the aggressions of paganism, which 
denies the right of other nations to be Christian. It is a time 
for the ministry to repudiate with indignation the unconscious 
vilification of their Master as effeminate and the misrepresenta- 
tion of his counsels as counsels of fear. It is a time for the 
ministry to inspire men with a faith in God like that which in 
other epochs of the world’s history has put to flight the armies 
of the aliens and with a love for humanity broad enough to seek 
the emancipation of the German people themselves from the 
yoke of their bondage. 

In this hour every Christian church should be a recruiting 
office for the kingdom of God. Many are the calls which sum- 
mon us to the field: the honor of our flag; the traditions of 
our country ; the memory of our sainted dead; the blood shed 
on many a battlefield; the duty of protecting our citizens at 
home and abroad, to whose protection we have solemnly pledged 
ourselves in the fundamental law of our Republic ; the ery of 
our kin from across the sea, kin in more than blood, kin in 
their love of liberty. But in all these the Christian Church and 
the Christian ministry should hear the voice of the Master 
saying, “I have come not to send peace, but a sword.” And 
they should lead Christ’s follcwers forth, his cross on their 
hearts, his sword in their hands, with malice toward none and 
with charity for all, to fight, to suffer, and, if need be, to die for 
their oppressed and stricken fellow-men. 

Lyman Apsorr. 


ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR 
STATESMAN, SCHOLAR, AND GOLFER 
STAFF CORRESPONDENCE OF THE OUTLOOK 


for Foreign Affairs in the British Cabinet, the head of 

the British Commission now visiting this country, is a fine 
example of the scholar in politics. To the everlasting credit of 
the British aristocracy it has contributed many men of this type 
to the administrative Government of Great Britain from the 
days of Lord Bacon to the present time. Mr. Balfour is a Scot 
by birth, but is related by blood tothe English Cecils, who have 
been Earls or Marquises of Salisbury since 1605. He 1s a nephew 
of the third Marquis of Salisbury, commonly known as Lord 
Salisbury, the great Conservative Prime Minister who succeeded 
Gladstone as Premier in 1885. 

Mr. Balfour began his English political life at an early age, 
as is so often the case among the gentry of England. He was 
born in 1848, went to Eton, was graduated from Cambridge 
University, and became a Member of Parliament in 1874 at the 
age of twenty-six. His rise in administrative office was steady 
and distinguished. He began by being private secretary for his 
wcle, Lord Salisbury, when the latter was Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. He finally became Prime Minister in 1902, 
and served in that capacity as a representative of the Conserv- 
ative party for three years. He is now Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in the coalition Cabinet of which Mr. Lloyd 
George is Prime Minister. 

But Mr. Balfour has not merely devoted himself to polities. 
He has been a student, a scholar, and an educationist. At 
thirty-eight years of age he became Lord Rector of St. Andrews 
/niversity and Vice-President of the Educational Council for 
Scotland. He has been a member of the Governing Board of 
London University, Rector of Glasgow University, and Chan- 


ik: Rt. Hon. Arthur James Balfour, Secretary of State 


cellor of Edinburgh University. In literature and scholarship 
his special department is that of metaphysical philosophy. Two 
of his books, “ A Defense of Philosophie Doubt” and “ The 
Foundations of Belief,” have a reputation throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

Although Mr. Balfour is a statesman, a scholar, and a gen- 
tleman of high rank, he is by no means a“ highbrow.” Ie 
has athletic, or at least outdoor, tastes, being a golfer of no 
mean reputation, and has been President of the National Cyclists’ 
Union. He is aman of quiet and, as may well be supposed 
from the brief record of his life given above, of cultivated tastes. 
But he is simple and friendly in his manner, like all well-bred 
English gentlemen, and he has a quiet but genial wit, which is 
perhaps characteristic of the Cecils. 

A good illustration of this Cecil wit is found in astory which 
Lord George Hamilton tells in his recently published and 
delightful volume of “ Reminiscences.” Lord Salisbury, Mv. 
Baliour’s uncle, was once giving a small dinner party at Hat- 
field House, his country home near London, One of the guests 
was an old-fashioned country squire, a neighbor of Lord Salis- 
bury, a man of sterling character whom Lord Salisbury re- 
spected, although he was not wholly up to date in matters of 
literary allusion. Another guest was a young whippersnapper 
of the aristocracy who took pleasure in chaffing and arguing with 
the squire during the dinner, somewhat to the latter’s discom- 
fiture. Finally the younger man called the squire a Philistine. 
“ Philistine !” said the squire, somewhat testily ; “ what’s that ?” 
Whereupon Lord Salisbury, who had watched the nagging with 
disapproval, leaned forward and said, quietly; “ A Philistine is 
a gentleman who is annoyed by the jawbone of an ass.” It is 

















needless to say that the young whippersnapper immediately 
subsided. 

Mr. Balfour is a distinguished member of the famous Royal 
and Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews, Scotland, but also 
frequents the almost equally famous course at North Berwick, 
which is near his country home in Scotland. When he visits 
North Berwick, he stays at a small, unassuming private hotel 
and devotes himself during his brief holiday to the game, to the 
exclusion for the time being of practically everything else. 

A few years ago the writer of these lines spent a few weeks 
in midsummer at North Berwick, and often saw Mr. Balfour on 
the golf course, one of the best and most picturesque in Scotland, 
generally playing in a foursome. Sometimes the veteran profes- 
sional Ben Sayres played with or against him. Mr. Balfour had 
the reputation of being delightful both as a partner and as an 
opponent. His quiet manner, his equanimity, his expert knowl- 
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THE NEW RUSSIA 


BY PROFESSOR B. E. SHATZKY 


Professor Shatzky, who is the lecturer on the Constitutional Law of England and the United States at the University of Petrograd, has 
come to the United States to encourage and develop social and economic relations between Russia and this country. Before the revolution 
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edge of the fine points of the game, his respect for the tradi- 
tions and etiquette of the most traditional of all British sports, 
his manifest love of the picturesque beauty of North Berwick 
(which Professor John Stuart Blackie used to assert to be the 
most beautiful spot on earth), won for him the affectionate 
personal attachment of every lover of the national game in that 
golfing watering-place. It would be a fine thing if the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who is a devoted golfer, and the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of Great Britain could 
play a friendly match at Chevy Chase. There can be no philo- 
sophie doubt about the fact that the courageous (for he ran not 
a little risk of his life in crossing the Atlantic), friendly, and 
welcome visit to the United States of this distinguished English 
statesman, scholar, and sportsman is greeted by every American 
golfer with a “ Well played, sir !” L. F. A. 
Storm King Golf Club, Cornwall, N. Y., April 25, 1917. 






he was prominent in the democratic movement which bore such surprising fruit two months ago. Not only does he know intimately the 
leaders of Russia’s present Provisional Government, but he has always been an active advocate of a closer entente between Russia and the 
great Anglo-Saxon nations. He was the Honorary Secretary of the Anglo-Russian Society, which has for its President M. V. Rodzianko, the 
leader of the Dumia, and for its Honorary President Sir George William Buchanan, the British Ambassador to Russia, and he has been a 
member and warm supporter of the Society for the Promotion of Friendly Relations between Russia and America since that organization 
was founded, nearly two years ago, under the presidency of Baron Rosen, former Ambassador to the United States, who, rumor says, will 
again fill that position. This article has especial timeliness in view of the proposal to send a commission from this country to Russia.—Tue 


EK. DITORS. 


HE sudden and arbitrary disbandment of the First Russian 

Duma, which was in session for but a brief period, from 

April 27 to July 8, 1906, coupled with the bitter experi- 
ence which Rassia' endured in the memorable year 1905, has 
caused many a Russian to become pessimistic. I recall that a 
year ago last February one of the most eminent Russian lib- 
eral thinkers, the renowned historian Maxim Kovalevsky, said 
to me in a tone full of sadness: “I hate to play the part of 
Cassandra, but I must tell you that [ pity you all. I shall soon 
pass away ; but you, young man, will have to live through the 
darkest years of the reaction that is spreading over Russia.” 
This shows how great, only a year ago, the faith of even the most 
advanced Russian thinkers was in the physical power of the old 
Russian Government. Liberal Russia was facing a problem the 
difficulty of which exceeded by far that of any other problem in 
the history of the world. The first and second English revolu- 
tions of the seventeenth century, the American Revolution of 
1776, the great French Revolution of 1789, all the European 
uprisings in the nineteenth century, and even the Chinese Revo- 
lution in the twentieth century, all took place under circum- 
stances and at a time when the various governments in each 
respective country were mighty as centralized Powers but were 
exercising very little influence over the remote provinces of their 
realms. In Russia the governmental web had been gradually 
growing, and of late had reached gigantic proportions enveloping 
and permeating every corner, every pore, of the social structure. 
The centralization of the Government’s authority had reached its 
climax. There was not a single spot throughout the immense 
territory of the Russian Empire, occupying one-sixth of the 
earth’s land surface, that did not have its governmental agents. 
Furthermore, there was not 4 single phase of the nation’s life 
that was not in one way or another under the influence and con- 
trol of the all-powerful Government. 

The enemy was on the’ threshold of the Empire. He had 
partly crossed the boundary here and there. Public opinion was 
conscious of the fact that any disorder within the country would 
lead to its ruin. Under such circumstances, and especially in 
view of the fact that the reactionary forces were ready to fight 
to the bitter end for their supremacy, it would appear to liberal 
Russia that the organized strength of the powers that be and 
the force of inertia that kept the wheels of the gigantic gov- 
ernmental machine a-going were irresistible. 

The First Duma had been dismissed in 1906. The power of 





the Government had been resting undisturbed on the bayonet’s 
end. The Second Duma, the Duma of the people’s wrath, had 
been dismissed in 1907. The Government had remained, as 
theretofore, in a position which rested on physical force alone, 
having, in addition, changed the laws governing the election of 
Deputies to the Duma in a manner that gave the most conserva- 
tive elements of the country the paramount influence over the 
election. When the sad results of the system initiated by the 
Government became apparent in 1915, when the Russian army, 
owing to lack of ammunition, was forced to begin its wonderfully 
maneuvered retreat, the question of compelling the reactionary 
forces to retire from their first-line positions in political life 
became again very acute. In order to save the country from 
internal strife, the liberal groups were ready to agree upon a 
minimum of concessions to be made on the part of the Govern- 
ment, but this was flatly refused. Ata private meeting of a few 
political leaders held in Moscow for the purpose of discussing 
the situation one of the members of the present Russian Cabi- 
net unequivocally came out against the overthrow of the old 
régime, emphasizing that at that time it was necessary to fight 
the external enemy and reconcile one’s self with the tyranny ot 
the internal. “ Think of the parable of King Solomon,” he said, 
emphatically, “in which we are told how he discovered which ot 
the two women claiming the child was truly its mother. Russia 
is dear to us, therefore let us not allow it to be split asunder by 
civil strife. Let us temporarily cede our right over Russia, even 
as the true mother did, to the Government; let us conquer the 
foe, and then we shall create a new and free Russia.” 

This point of view had been formerly very popular in Russia. 
and the revolution could not take place until public opinion had 
become convinced that it was impossible for Russia to win this 
war if the old régime were to continue and always stand in the 
way of victory, either through “treachery or stupidity.” Thi- 
view-point eventually became more and more recognized in 
Russia. Not only the liberal circles, but also the more conserv:- 
tive elements, came to this conclusion, led by the force of events. 

Guided by some incomprehensible and blind imstinet, the 
reactionary Government had lost all its friends, not only im the 
Duma, but also in the Imperial Council, among the nobility, anc 
even in the ranks of the Ministers, and within the Imperial 
family itself it had but few adherents. The majority of the 
Ministers rejoined their portfolios in the days immediately pre- 
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ceding the revolution only because they could not get the Em- 
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pergr to accept their resignations. Most of the members of the 
Imperial family had time and again warned the Czar that it 
was impossible to continue the old course. Under such circum- 
stances @ situation arose in which a small group of imperialists 
found themselves all alone, devoid of any moral support whatever, 
amid a hostile mass of people. And it was sufficient to tear 
off the topmost parts of that machine in order to make it go in 
an opposite direction. It is understood that political events do 
not grow, like trees, while people are asleep. It took decades 
of hard and patient labor, it took thousands upon thousands 
of workers, courageous, self-sacrificing, and energetic, to lay the 
foundations for the future structure of Russian democracy. It 
was due to this work that the great principles of liberty and 
equality bequeathed to the world by the English Levelers, the 
American colonists, and the French revolutionists were by 
this time firmly implanted in the public mind. But it would 
probably have taken some time for the final triumph of these 
ideas to be realized in Russia had it not been for the fact that 
the average patriotic Russian had come to understand that Rus- 
sia would either cease to be a Great Power or would have to 
adopt a democratic form of government. 

There is an old physical law regarding the equilibrium of 
action and reaction. Russian liberalism had been facing an 
extraordinarily strong and obstinate resistance. The slightest 
concessions to public opinion had been rejected with contempt, 
and the original limited rights of the Duma had been still fur- 
ther restricted. The independence of the conservative Russian 
Imperial Council was completely shaken by the appointment 
of a number of members who would blindly support any meas- 
ure of the Government and by the exclusion of a number of 
members of independent thought. Among those expelled from 
the Imperial Council was Baron Rosen, former Ambassador to 
the United States, who from the very outbreak of the war 
insisted upon the necessity for radical reforms in Russia. All 
attempts to persuade the authorities that concessions would 
have to be made to satisfy public opinion were of no avail. The 
Government had become so much estranged from the people 
that the entire country had at that critical moment come to be 
practically devoid of any governmental organization. Under 
such circumstances, the necessity of an immediate reorganiza- 
tion of the Government became apparent. This process of 
organizing a new government became possible in Russia at the 
very moment when the “ bloodless and glorious reconstruction,” 
as the recent coup d’état has been called by Professor Milyukov 
in the cable which I recently received from him, occurred. So 
bloodless has this reconstruction been that the world has not 
witnessed an equally grand and peaceful event since the famous 
English Revolution of 1688. 

After the Duma had been dismissed by order of the Emperor, 
the outpouring of masses of workingmen on the streets threat- 
ened to annihilate completely the Russian governmental organi- 
zation. At this critical moment the moderate Duma found 
sufficient courage and energy not to submit to the order of the 
Czar and to take hold of the governmental organization. At 
this juncture the moderate Duma authorized its President, 
M. V. Rodzianko, together with the Executive Committee of the 
Duma, to appeal to all the authorities, demanding that they sub- 
mit to the new order. Simultaneously the Executive Council 
of the Duma appointed the Provisional Government, giving it 
plenitudo potestatis. 

The members of this Provisional Government represent the 
most liberal and high-spirited elements in Russia. The Prime 
Minister, Prince G. E. Lvoff, long ago earned the reputation 
of a remarkable organizer, and is a man with high political 
ideals. He was a member of the First Duma, a favorite of the 
population of Moscow, and was elected bythe people to the 
oftice of Mayor of Moscow, a choice which, however, was never 
confirmed by the Emperor. He was also the President of the All- 
Zemstvos Union. Prince G. E. Lvoff was commonly mentioned 
as the most proper candidate for the post of Prime Minister in 
petitions to the Czar suggesting the organization of a Cabinet 
that would enjoy the confidence of the people. 

Professor P. Milyukov, the present Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, one of the most powerful personalities in the Cabinet, 
's well known in America. It is difficult to describe his precis- 
ion, his political skill and tact, as well as the gigantic character 
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of the burden he has carried on his shoulders during the last 
twelve years as leader of the Liberal movement in Russia. Some 
of his political opponents often accused-him of fostering the 
constitutional illusions of the people and overestimating the sig- 
nificance of the Duma, whose representatives were chosen in 
accordance with the reactionary law of June 3, 1907. 

At a political conference in Petrograd, during which such 
accusations had been thrust at him with extreme bitterness, Pro- 
fessor Milyukov answered firmly that the Russians had already 
acquired a legal conception of the Constitution, and that it was 
impossible to say, with the reactionaries, that there is no Par- 
liament in Russia, as Count V. N. Kokowtsow once remarked. 
On the contrary, it is necessary to repeat constantly that the 
dark forces are hampering the practical establishment of a 
constitutional régime in Russia. 

The latest events have demonstrated the soundness of Pro- 
fessor Milyukov’s point of view. It was due to his energy and 
his indefatigable efforts that it was possible to form a progress- 
ive bloc in the Duma, whose representatives were elected in 
accordance with the reactionary law, and in the Imperial Coun- 
cil, which was always the bulwark of conservatism. And it was 
this progressive bloc that Jaid the foundation for a successful 
and bloodless reconstruction of Russia’s political system. 

The Minister of Agriculture, A. I. Shingdref, also belongs 
to the party of Constitutional Democrats. He isa man who has 
made himself very prominent during the last ten years. He has 
risen from the ranks of an ordinary practicing physician in the 
provincial city of Voroniezh to the position of a.man with great 
influence in the Duma and throughout the country as an author- 
ity on financial and economic problems in Russia. He has been 
given the portfolio of Minister of Agriculture because of the 
fact that his firmness and energy were considered an assurance 
guaranteeing the favorable solution of the food problem, which 
demanded immediate action. 

A. I. Guechkoff, the present Minister of War and the Navy, 
has long earned the reputation of guardian of Russia’s integrity. 
It was due to his efforts that the criminal doings of the former 
Minister of War, Soukhomlinof, were uncovered. He is also 
credited with having organized, in co-operation with the present 
Minister of Commerce, A. I. Konovaloff, the war industrial 
committees at present working for the country’s defense. The 
magnitude of his creative energy and devotion to the idea of 
strengthening the military power of Russia is extraordinary. 

I recall having once spoken to A. I. Guchkoff in regard to 
the rumors of a separate peace with Germany, which circulated 
while Stiirmer was Minister of Foreign Affairs. Guchkoff was 
indignant about Stiirmer’s projects, and in conclusion said in 
his usual low and firm voice, “ If the Government is seriously 
considering the question of a separate peace, it will be necessary 
immediately to raise against it, not only our voices, but our arms 
as well.” 

V. N. Lyvoff, the Procurator of the Holy Synod, as well as 
Guchkoff and the present Comptroller of State, I. V. Godnieff, 
belonged to the Moderate party of the so-called “ Octobrists,” 
but he has of late asserted himself very strongly in favor of 
the independence of the Russian Church from the influence of 
the dark forces led by the ignorant monk Rasputin. 

The Minister of Ways of Communication, the Vice-President 
of the Duma, N. V. Nekrasoff, and the comparatively young 
representative from Kiev, M. I. Tereshchenko, now Secretary 
of Finance, are both members of the party of Constitutional 
Democrats, and are both considered great experts in their 
own specific lines. 

A. F. Kerenski, who is also a comparatively young man, and 
who is the leader of the labor faction in the Duma, represents 
the working masses in the Cabinet. In this capacity acedd 
exercises a tremendous influence in the Cabinet, and his pres- 
ence in the Cabinet is a guarantee that the Provisional Govern- 
ment will have the support of the large masses of the people. 
Kerenski is highly patriotic and realizes the responsibility 
which his present position places upon him. He is highly cour- 
ageous, and will no doubt exercise a wholesome influence over 
the representatives of the extreme radicals in the Russian Social- 
ist movement. 

A new Russia has been born! The year 1917 for Russia means 
just what 1776 meant for the United States. The Russian peo- 
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ple cherish the hope that at the cradle of Russian liberty they 
will find the sympathy and assistance of the United States. 
There is no doubt that among the Socialist elements in Rus- 
sia there is a certain group which is working for “ peace at any 
price.” This group is represented by its leader, Nicholas Len- 
nin. The cables from Copenhagen and Stockholm exaggerate 
Lennin’s power and influence. The greatest Socialist leaders 
in Russia, sach men as George Plekhanoff, Prince Kropotkin, 
and Vladimir Bourtzeff, have indorsed the war on the side of 
the Allies since its beginning, and are indorsing it most sin- 
cerely now that Russian despotism is overthrown and the nature 





SHALL CAPITAL PUNISHMENT BE ABOLISHED? 
HOW PENNSYLVANIA IS ANSWERING THE QUESTION ~ 


of the war as a fight between democratic and autocratic prin- 
ciples is clearly seen by the entire world. 

Russian Social Democrats led by George Plekhanoff, Rus- 
sian Socialist revolutionists under the leadership of Mr. 
Avkxentieff, the Russian labor group led by Mr. Kerenski. 


are indorsing the war and are very successfully combating the 


small group of Russian Socialists represented by Mr. Lennin. 


This latter group does not comprise more than five per cent of 


Russian workingmen and peasants, and its propaganda is almost 
negligible and of no consequence in Russia’s fight, together with 
the Allies, for liberty and democracy in Europe. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE OUTLOOK 


, , . : ‘ , ita ye. 
Rabbi Jacob Goldstein, the author of the following article, has long been an active advocate of the abolition of the death penalty in the 
? c=] ? 5 
punishment of criminals. He is familar with prison methods and prison reform, having served for seven years as chaplain for Jewish pris- 
oners in the New York City prison known as “ ‘The Tombs,” and for four years in a similar capacity at Sing Sing —Tue Eprrors. 


N April 17 last the lower house of the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania unexpectedly defeated the so-called Tompkins- 
Wells-Hess Bill to abolish capital punishment. Until just 

before the vote was taken it was expected by its opponents as well 
as its supporters that the bill would pass, and that Pennsyl- 
vania would definitely abandon the death penalty. “ Noses ” had 
been counted, and about one hundred and fifteen votes, including 
that of the Speaker, the Hon. R. J. Baldwin, had been pledged to 
the support of the measure. The fact, however, that the Nation 
is at war, and that a few days before the vote an explosion, sup- 
posed to becaused by enemy plotters, killed one hundred and 
tifty workers, mainly “young women, in a munition factory in 
Philadelphia, persuaded Mr. Baldwin and some twenty-five 
other legislators who intended to vote for the bill that this was 
not an opportune time to do anything which seemed to relax in 
any way the rigor of the criminal law. f 
The defeateof this bi]l simply temporarily checks but does 
quot end the shovement and agitatian that has extended through- 
out the State. The editors of The Outlook have asked me to 
tell thestory of this campaign and give a report of the social 
forces that are tenditig toward abokition in Pennsylvania and 
the social forces that are opposed to it. -In asking me te do this 
the editors said to me: “ We should like to give our readers 
both sides 6f the question, but we want you to be perfectly free 
to express your own conviction.” : 


What are the “ forces in the State moving towards the abo- . 


lition of the death penalty for murder” ? 

In the first place, there is the strong, if quiescent, sentiment 
which | believe prevails throughout the States of our Union 
that the\ Sixth Commandment is as binding on judges and juries 
as on the ordinary individual.) Then there is a great newspaper 
in Philadelphia not afraid nor ashamed to take a great stand, 
to arouse and focus this dormant sentiment on a particular 
action, to rally and lead all the forces to a particular objective. 


THE PHILADELPHIA “ PUBLIC LEDGER ” 


I take it that the “ Public Ledger ” is at least one of the lead- 
ing newspapers in Pennsylvania, if, out of consideration for the 
sensibilities of other journals, I refrain from characterizing it 
as the greatest and most influential journal in the State. The 
* Ledger ” has since January last waged an energetic campaign 
in favor of the adoption of legislation for the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment, with the result that on Monday, the 2d of 
April, the Senate adopted the Tompkins Bill and referred it 


to the lower house. 
When I asked Dr. Lewis, president of the local Priggt Reforma 


Association, what?in his opinion, were the greatest forces work- 
ing againstathe retention of the death penalty, he answered 
promptly, “*The Pablie Ledger,’” adding, “ Dort’t forget to see 
Mr. Sweeney.” When I interviewed Mr. Leciar, city editor of 





the “ Ledger,” he spoke modestly of his personal share, but 
added, “ See our Mr. Sweeney in Harrisburg.” 
SEEING SWEENEY 

Mr. Charles P. Sweeney) who “ covers” the State Legislature 
for the “ Ledger,” with all sincerity and earnestness adjured me 
not to make the mistake of éverestimating the value of the work 
he had done. The credit was all due to the “ Ledger,” to his 
chief, Mr. Smiley, and to the editor, Mr. Spurgeon. He did 
not even wish me to report him in the first person. 

Thus I am constrained to content myself with stating that 
Mr. Charles P. Sweeney is a second-generation American, born 
in Harrisburg (though only recently returned to that city after 
many years’ absence), of Scotch-Irish descent. In October last 
year he encountered a thing which struck him as “ dead wrong.” 
Now, when a vigorously healthy, clean-living, decently nurtured 
American of Scotch-Irish descent is faced with a “ dead wrong ” 
situation, things are apt to move briskly—as the Potsdam au- 
thorities must have recently observed. If you add youth (Mr. 
Sweeney is twenty-four years old), stability of character (he is 
married and has two children), a strong desire to improve 
matters, and the backing of a great journal, then things do 
happen. 

Here is the “dead wrong ” thing that caused the new move- 
ment. In October, last year, the newspapers announced that 
the local Board of Pardons had refused to commute the death 
sentence on two boys of sixteen and seventeen—Henry Ward 
Martin and Ernest Haines, convicted of shooting the father of 
the latter youth. Sweeney went, in great excitement, to his edi- 
tor and directed his attention to the case. He was instructed 
to look into the matter and report. He went to the Jeffer- 
son County Prison, where the “two children” were awaiting 
transfer to the death-house at Rockview Point Penitentiary. 
He talked frequently with the prisoners, discussed the ease with a 
number of persons in the neighborhood, and estimated that 


eighty-five per cent of local public opinion, including the J . 
district attorney, and jury in the case, was op to the inflic- 


tion of the death penalty on such mere children. But under 
the law there seemed no alternative for any of the officials so 
far involved. In his own opinion, the younger of the two boys. 
Martin, was mentally defective, and he entertained grave doubt 
as to the guilt of the older boy, Haines. The latter’s conviction 
was based on the confession of the weak-minded boy, the cor- 
roborative evidence being of a circumstantial nature (alleged 
footprints.and so on), which would have had no weight whatever 
were it not for. what Sweeney considered to be the undue impor- 
tance attached to Martin’s confession. All this he reported in 
a full-page article, and his chief then instructed him with laconic 
simplicity to “go out and save the boys.” Another hearing 
before the Board of Pardons was secured. A great demonstra- 
tion of the public opinion in favor of clemeney was organize:|. 
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“In vain,” says Mr. Sweeney ; “ the Board of Pardons turned 
us down.” But that did not one whit discourage him. A new 
trial before the Supreme Court was secured. A conviction fol- 
lowed. Then Sweeney was instructed to “ go out and abolish 
capital punishment.” Governor Brumbaugh reprieved the boys 
and gave public notice that no death warrant would be signed 
by him until the people of the State had an opportunity through 
the Legislature of reconsidering the question whether they were 
willing to retain the death penalty or wished to abolish it. 
DR. LEWIS'S STATEMENT 

The Hon. William Draper Lewis, Ph.D., formerly Dean of the 
University of Pennsylvania’s Law School, and in 1914 Pro- 
sressive candidate for the Governorship of the State, gave me 
the following statement : 

“ [have always been opposed, theoretically, to capital punish- 
ment. But I must confess that I did not take any initiative in 
the present movement. The question of prison reform on the lines 
advocated by Thomas Mott Osborne began to be agitated here 
about a year ago. The Pennsylvania Prison Reform Association 
was established, and I consented to act as chairman of its Legis- 
lative Committee. I am now president of the Association. A 
few months ago I noticed that the *‘ Ledger’ had begun a cam- 
paign for the abolition of capital punishment. The Assovia- 
tion threw itself into the movement. Meetings were held, and 
we were surprised at the strength of the public sentiment against 
the death penalty. 

“T am in favor of the abolition of the death penalty, 
because I believe that the only possible justification for the tak- 
ing of human life by the State would be if its effect was shown 
to be the protection of life. Lf I believed that capital punish- 
ment had any deterrent effect, I would not be in favor of the 
abolition of the death penalty. But those who have come into 
personal contact with the criminal classes, and especially with 
murderers, whether they are penologists, wardens, lawyers, or 
social workers, seem to be almost a unit in believing that the 
infliction of the death penalty has no effect in reducing the num- 
ber of murders. In my opinion, testimony of this kind is worth 
reams of abstract sentimental discussion.” Dr. Lewis paused 
for a moment, and then said, speaking very slowly and thought- 
fully: “ I also believe, from my own experience as a lawyer in 
certain eases, that the abolition of the death penalty, together 
with other measures showing a fundamental change of attitude 
on the part of the public towards the criminal and the social 
problem he presents, will have the effect of lessening not only 
murder, but also all crimes of violence.” 


THE GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Governor Brumbaugh has been for years on public record as 
opposed to capital punishment. He believes that enlightened 
public sentiment demands its abolition. He is strongly opposed 
to the usual alternative proposition—of leaving the option of 
life or death to juries—on the ground that it is too great a 
responsibility to devolve on any chance twelve men who may 
happen to form a jury. Two yedrs ago he vetoed a bill giving 
juries this discretionary power. 


THE REV. SAMUEL UPJOHN’S VIEW. THE RELIGIOUS ARGUMENT 
[ deeply regret to say that in my hurried visits to Philadel- 
phia I was unable to find time to interview the Rev. Dr. Upjohn, 


‘of Germantown, though I strongly desired to do so, as he is one 


ot the distinguished leaders of the opposition. A prominent news- 
paper man in Philadelphia thus describes him to me in a letter 
just received : “ As to the Rev. Samuel Upjohn, he upholds capi- 
tal punishment on well-known Biblical authority. He believes 
that it does deter men from committing murder. Added to this, 
he holds that the Maker was thinking of the protection of society 
when he established capital punishment as a divine institution, 
aud man has no right to question the laws of God.” 


MR. RUSSEL DUANE’S VIEW. THE PRACTICAL ARGUMENT 
_ ‘tussel Duane, a well-known practitioner in the civil courts, 
is the recognized head of the body of citizens, by no means despi- 
calie In numbers and influence, who wish to retain the death 
penalty. A pamphlet issued by him last month summarizes 
the arguments favored by this party. Capital punishment is 
deterrent of potential murder. tt would be especially danger- 
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ous to abolish any legal redtraint now in force in a comununity 
* composed so largely of foreigners and Negroes.” It would be 
unfortunate to try such an experiment at the close of a great 
war. Italy abolished capital punishment in 1890, and the result 
was an increase of murders of over four hundred per cent. In 
France the “ Apache” murders prevented the formal abolition 
of capital punishment. In England the swift and certain course 
of law, where the Court of Appeals must decide -within thirty 
days after the conviction, prevents murders. The admirable 
operation of this system is shown by the recent case of Dr. 
Crippen. The sentence of life imprisonment is rarely carried 
out. If capital punishment is abolished, there is great danger of 
the spread of the practice of lynching. It is as common an error 
of the sentimentalists that tht abolition of capital punishment 
would result in more convictions as it is that innocent persons 
have been executed. There exists no general sentiment among 
the thinking people of Philadelphia in favor of the Wells Bill. 

Mr. Duane’s statistics and conclusions may all be disregarded. 
Against his statement of a four hundred per cent“increase in 
murders in Italy I quote the statement of a writer of at least 
equal authority that in Italy in the decade preceding the abo- 
lition of the death penalty the ratio of murders was 16.7 per 
100,000 inhabitants, while in the decade succeeding that event 
the ratio was 11.32 per 100,000, a decrease of thirty-two per 
cent. At the International Prison Congress held in Chicago in 
1910 the Italian representative, while not quoting statistics, 
pledged his reputation on the statement that the “ results of 
the abolition of capital punishment had been excellent.” 

Mr. Duane’s fear of the increase of “ lynching bees” if the 
death penalty is abolished may be dissipated by the unanswer- 
able fact that in 1914 in the seven States in which there was 
then no capital punishment (the number is now eleven or twelve) 
there were no lynchings ; in the twenty-six States in which the 
jury had the option of pronouncing the death sentence there 
were thirty-five lynchings and thirty-six legal executions ; in 
the fifteen States where death was the only penalty allowed by 
law there were nineteen lynchings and thirty-eight executions. 

MY OWN VIEW 

I am unalterably opposed to the death penalty : 

Because the State should act on the belief that all human life 
should be sacred. ’ 

“Because capital punishment, even as practiced in this com- 
munity, is buta survival ofa primitive desire for vengeance, and 
because it is a cardinal principle with the modern penologist 
that the law should not be vengeful, but consider the evil-doer as 
one whom it is society’s duty to return tothe right path, follow- 
ing good Biblical precedent : “* Hor L desire not the death of the 
sinner, but that he should turn from his evil ways and live.” 

Because the death penalty is irrevocable. Mistakes cannot be 
rectified. And many mistakes have occurred. I myself have 
seen an innocent man go to the electric chair despite my almost — 
frantic attempts to save him. No human tribunal can be infalli- 
ble, yet none but an évfallible tribunal can be intrusted with the 
tremendous power of inflicting death. 

Because, regarded as a deterrent or a punishment, it is a fail- 
ure. The vilest criminal goes to his death sure of the sympathy 
of every human being he meets, surer still of the admiration he 
evokes from the only class in society whose opinion he values. 

Because the halo of false glory which surrounds the brow of 
the man who has “ gamely ” gone to his death is an incitement 
to weak-minded admirers to emulate his crime. 

Because the punishment, the suffering, and the degradation 
fall upon the innocent surviving relations of the murderer. 

Because public sentiment is so strongly opposed to putting a 
human being to death that our best citizens are averse to serv- 
ing on juries in capital cases. 

The only cogent and valid argument which [have encountered 
in support of the retention of the death penalty is that under 
our political conditions murderers would be pardoned out too 
freely and too early if they happen to possess political, social, 
or financial influence. I regard this danger as so real that I am 
in favor of the infliction of a rigorous, inexdrable, and irrevo- 
cable sentence of imprisonment for /ifé in .the literal meaning 
of the last word. Jacosp GOLDSTEIN. 

Brooklyn, New York, April 22, 1917. 








THE ARGUMENT FOR A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 


MILITARY TRAINING IN THE SCHOOLS 


BY LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR SAM HUGHES, K.C.M.G., M.P., FORMERLY MINISTER 
OF MILITIA IN THE CANADIAN FEDERAL CABINET, IN AN INTERVIEW 


WITH OWEN E. 
Tie war in Europe has finally brought us face to face with 


the absolute necessity for a system of compulsory military 

training in the public schools wherever democratic gov- 
ernment exists, and this particularly applies to the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada. 

The basis of all preparation work in the life of any nation 
should be found in the public school system of that nation, and 
yet in neither the Dominion nor the Republic has the question 
as regards military training ever been seriously considered until 
these recent months of conflict. If a system of this kind had 
been in vogue a few years ago, it would have saved much time 
and enormous sums of money during the period of preparatory 
training which Canada has given all her units since she began 
sending troops for overseas service. 

I am glad to see that the United States has at last perceived 
that military preparedness is an essential for every wide-awake 
nation, and I believe that the Republic, as well as the Dominion, 
should from now on put the greatest emphasis on training her 
young citizens to be even more efficient members in the Nation’s 
working system. 

I know that most mothers have an instinctive dread of 
bringing their children in touch with matters of a military 
nature at too early an age. And yet I believe that when all the 
arguments have been adduced they may probably see that sim- 
ple elementary training will be an added blessing to the correct 
upbringing of children, rather than a hindrance to the life-work 
of the young student. With these impressions in view, let me 
make a hurried sketch of what, in my opinion, should be a com- 
prehensive course for a system of military training which would 
be workable in the schools of either Canada or the United 
States. 

THE CORRECT AGE AT WHICH TO BEGIN 

The correct age to begin training boys in simple military 
movements is between ten and sixteen years of age, because 
between these periods of time the boy has surplus energy which 
can be utilized in the open in learning those things about which 
he has read, and which will employ his attention when other- 
wise his time might be wasted in something which would be of 
no use whatever. 

The best places for implanting the lessons are in the public 
and high schools where boys in sufficient numbers can be got 
together for company drills and limited field movements. Of 
course, previous to this time light physical drill work with 
primary movements should be taken up by the younger children 
from six to ten years of age. 

There are many reasons for commencing early universal 
training. I might instance a large number, but several should 
suffice: 1. Youth is always impressionable, and if as much at- 
tention is not paid to the physique as to the mind the nation will 
sooner or later deteriorate in a physical way. 2. It is easier to 
teach target shooting effectively to children than later on in 
life. One reason for this is that they are keener on attaining 
proficiency in physical motion than are their elders. 3. I have 
never known a great cricket, lacrosse, or baseball player, or, in 
fact, any other kind of an athlete, who did not learn the ele 
mentary stages of his chosen pastime in his early youth. The 
biggest reason, however, is this: that if a boy, or, for that 
matter, a girl, does not learn at an early age the advantages of 
drill movements in the open air and the health-giving influence 
of camp life itis ever so much harder to cultivate these in later 
years when the bones and muscles have more fully matured and 
the natural will power has to some extent diminished. 

Another prime reason for a national training movement is 
the fact that, in its earlier stages at least, there is relatively no 
cost to the country in the way of equipment or loss of time from 
work of producing units in the industrial world. Then, again, 
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it does not involve any large expenditure for training camps or 
armories or any of those other expenses which must be incurred 
in training soldiers when their early training has heen neglected. 
From the standpoint of national economics alone it will readily 
be seen that a course of preparedness in the school should he 
very much worth while. 


AFTER RESULTS OF MILITARY TRAINING IN SCHOOLS 


A prime feature which has always appealed to me as being 
one which was very much to be desired is the effect that an earl, 
military training has on the boys who have been given that 
advantage. 

In the first place, it molds them into excellent physical con- 
dition, it teaches them the value of discipline, it shows them 
what can be accomplished by system, it strengthens their mem- 
ory and powers of observation, it teaches them one of the first 
and greatest principles of economics—that the whole is only as 
great as the part, and the part as great‘as the whole—and it 
enables them more efficiently to play the part which they are 
destined to take in the service of their country, whatever that 
service may be. 

Another point is that when boys leave school after having 
had a course of military training they are better fitted to take 
part in effective volunteer service at any time they may be 


required, and it is an old military axiom that you can do more ° 


in four days after primary training than you can do now in six 
weeks with raw recruits. 

I know of no better ~ecord anywhere for military training 
than has been shown by : 2 schools of the city of Toronto, where 
military training has now been effectively carried out for some 
years. The records throughout the school system of that city go 
to show that not a single child has ever gone seriously wrong 
who has_partaken of this course from beginning to end. On the 
other hand, many of the pupils who have taken the greatest 
interest have made the largest success in other branches of the 
curriculum. 

TO SUM UP ; 

By advocating military training in the schools I wish to state 
with great emphasis that I, for one, do not desire the importa- 
tion to this continent of the Prussian system. The training | 
have in mind is unlike the Swiss system, inasmuch as it begins 
with first principles and makes for the immediate improvement 
of the physical, mental, and moral citizenship of the coming 
generation. The system would not tend to hatred of other 
nations, but rather would it teach the value of individual respon- 
sibility to one’s self, to one’s family, and to one’s country. 

Two things are certain—it would most decidedly improve the 
physical preparedness of children to play a man’s part in a 
nation’s service should they ever be ed upon to do so, and. 
what is even better, it would tend to discountenance a foolish 
snobbery which seems to come into being with the methods 
which have heretofore prevailed in raising and equipping troops 
under the present system. 

I have repeatedly said, and I state it here again, that if war 
was forever wiped off the face of the earth I would still advo- 
cate physical and military training for the youth of the land. 
because it makes children better physically, morally, and spirit- 
ually, and guarantees in perpetuity the sanity of the nation ; it 
develops high ideals, love of home life, love of country, an: 
a higher regard for the real inherent meaning of the wor 
* liberty.” 

I have never heard a single cogent argument against militar, 
training in the schools, and I believe this branch of our national! 
work should be immediately enlarged in scope so that a more 
uniform basis of activity along this line could be carried out. 
It would do more to develop national consciousness than an) 
other thing I can think of at the present time. 
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BANKER AND FARMER: DEALERS IN PORK AND BEANS 


BY MYRON T. HERRICK 


FORMER GOVERNOR OF OHIO AND AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE 


FFICIENT farming requires more capital for seeds, fer- 

tilizer, live stock, implements, machinery, and equipment 

than for land. This the Federal Farm Loan Act ignores ; 
it «oes not provide for short-time securities or for the use of 
personal credit. 

In every rural community prosperous farmers have money in 
the bank to buy such supplies, but many farmers—probably the 
majority—have their money tied up in land and buildings to 
such an extent that it is pretty difficult for them to command as 
much cash as could be profitably used in these ways. Private 
capital could be depended on to supply this need if the farmers 
were given the opportunity under suitable laws to organize co- 
operative associations in which they could pool their resources 
and do their buying and selling to better advantage. That has 
been done generally, and with great success, in France, Italy, 
(yermany, and other European countries. 

My faith in the ability of private capital to fill this field with- 
out Government aid has been strengthened lately by learning 
of the suecessful efforts made by three banks to develop the 
farming interests of their districts. The methods used and 
results obtained by these banks are such notable examples of 
the application of broad-gauge business methods to agriculture 
that they deserve recounting for the information of bankers, 
farmers, and other business men generally. 

Two of these banks are in Massachusetts, the third is in St. 
Paul. One of the Massachusetts banks—the Plymouth County 
Trust Company—is in Brockton, a shoe-manufacturing city of 
fifty thousand population in the eastern part of the State. The 
fact that Brockton is only twenty miles from Boston suggests 
that the farming in the region undoubtedly tends to the dairy 
and market-gardening sort. The President of the bank, Mr. 
Charles P. Holland, thus describes the inception of the work 
among its farm clientele : 

“It had-been my theory for some time that the bank’s rela- 
tion to the farmer should be the same as its relation to the store- 
keeper or to the commereial man, and in order to be of greatest 
assistance to the farmer I felt that the situation needed an agri- 
cultural expert who might be of assistance in estimating the 
safety and desirability of making loans to farmers. We engaged 
as a regular employee of the bank a graduate of the four years’ 
course at Massachusetts Agricultural College. His duties were 
to acquaint himself with the farmers of Brockton and vicinity, 
fin out all he could about their needs and opportunities, and 
instruct them as far as he might in the modern scientific meth- 
ods of farming. This man has been given two assistants, a 
stenographer, is allowed an automobile in which to go about, 
all his expenses are charged to the bank, and he is told to make 
himself as useful as possible to the farmers.” 

The report of the bank’s “ field agent ” indicates the nature 
of his work. In the first two years of his employment he distrib- 
uted 569 pigs to “ pig clubs,” held a pig show, bought 163 head 
of high-grade and pure-bred stock for the district and assisted 
in the purchase of other thoroughbred stock, and has pending 
the purchase of three pure-bred Percheron horses for breeding 
purposes—a total of nearly twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth 
of better stock brought into the community. He directed the 
co-operative buying of sixteen cars of alfalfa and hay, eight cars 
of grain, one of fertilizer, and two of lime: and organized and 
financed a grain-buying association that saved its members three 
hundred dollars in the purchase of its first three ears of grain. 
Che agent arranged for the building of six silos in the first year 
aul expected to erect many more in the second year, assisted 
with four farm-building plans, figured twenty-seven dairy 


rations, made out ten crop rotations, and as financial agent of 
the hank handled loans to sixty farmers, ten factory hands, and 
thirty-six boys and girls for agricultural purposes. 

_ this man has under way the organization of two “ bull asso- 
Cations” (that is, the bank will finance the purchase of pure- 
hred bulls in order to bring up the class of live stock) and a 


calf club of twenty-five members raising high-grade and pure- 
bred heifer calves, expects to start two more grain-buying asso- 
ciations, and is planning a contest among factory hands to stimu- 
late them to raise more and better home gardens. 

This bank also has on its pay-roll a young woman graduate 
of a normal school, trained in domestic economies, whose task 
is to give lessons in cooking and home management to the wives 
of the employees in Brockton’s big factories. 

Doubtless it is partly due to these activities of the Plymouth 
County Trust Company that Brockton has the largest number 
of home and school gardens of any city of its size in the coun- 
try ; that in 1915, in a State-wide contest with thousands of 
contestants, it won first prize for the best school garden; and 
that in 1916 it won the first State prize for purity of its milk 


supply. 


The other Massachusetts bank to which I referred is the 
Holyoke National. Holyoke gets valuable hydraulic power from 
the Connecticut River, and many of its fifty thousand people 
are employed in the paper or textile industries on which the 
prosperity of the city chiefly depends. But it is also the center 
of a flourishing agricultural district, for the Connecticut Val- 
ley is the most fertile part of Massachusetts. Tobacco and 
onions grow well in its rich, deep soil, and dairymen find ready 
markets for their products in near-by cities. With good soil and 
good transportation to ready markets, the Connecticut Valley 
has many advantages for the experiment in better farming that 
the Holyoke National Bank is helping to promote. 

This experiment is best described in the words of the Presi- 
dent of the bank, Mr. George C. Gill. He says: 

“ Our plan is simply using a little common sense in our bank- 
ing relations with the farmer,and placing his business upon the 
same level with any commercial or manufacturing business. 
The farmer’s account is, of course, usually smaller in volume 
than the ordinary commercial or manufacturing account, but it 
is on a par with the average small merchant or shop, with the 
advantage to the bank that we can always see the farmer’s 
assets as far as the bank is concerned ; and during the growing 
season we can always make an inspection of the crop and calcu- 
late upon the harvest. I do not know of any other class of bor- 
rowers with whom an inventory of the assets can be made by a 
representative of the bank sitting in his automobile by the side 
of the road. Our farm manager can visit perhaps twenty farms 
in a day, and, knowing the market prices, can make a good guess 
as to the value of the crops per acre ; and by counting the help 
can figure quite accurately about what the net returns should 
be for each farm. 

“The portion of the Connecticut Valley which we cover lies 
along the river from Springfield to Greenfield, a stretch of 
about twelve to fifteen miles wide by about fifty miles long. 
The farms of this part of the valley have gradually changed 
ownership from the old New England stock to the Polish people, 
who first came as farm help or to work in the mills, and have 
saved their money (their rule is one-half their earnings) and 
finally bought farms. They work early and late. The good ones 
have no bad habits and are very thrifty. In fact, since establishing 
this work we have found more money stowed away in trunks, 
stockings, ete., than it has taken to finance all the farm loans 
we have made. The fact that we would take one man’s money 
and pay him interest from the day of deposit until its with- 
drawal, interest added quarterly, and loan it to his friend, 
neighbor, or acquaintance, has so stimulated our business that 
we must soon add another man to this department. 

“These Polish farmers cultivate tobacco and onions and pro- 
duce some milk—the milk to provide a settled income through- 
out the year. At harvest time they usually receive a very tidy 
sum for the onions and tobacco. We have known one of them 
to receive as high as twelve thousand dollars for the year’s crop 
of tobacco alone. These proceeds are usually brought to us and 
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their obligations paid off or new farms bought. The Polish peo- 
ple are successfully demonstrating to the ‘ old stock’ the way to 
keep their boys on the farm by buying automobiles, motor cycles, 
and victrolas to make the home attractive, and, when the boys 
are old enough and show ability, buying them farms of their 
own. 

“In February, 1913, we engaged as head of our work among 
farmers a young, energetic, educated Pole. The department was 
started at this season of the year so that the farmer could bor- 
row from us, if necessary, and take advantage of cash discounts 
for his fertilizer ; or, if intending to build tobacco barns or addi- 
tions, he could make his commitments upon a business basis and 
save much more than the cost of his interest. 

“Our representative devoted his first year to visiting the 
farms and getting acquainted with the financial affairs of the 
owners. When they had decided upon improvements, exten- 
sions, or additional purchases, if he approved of the plans, he 
would offer help, providing they needed it. Usually the farmers 
have some portion of the necessary money; but if not, and the 
equity above the first mortgage, if any, is a sufficient basis for 
credit, we supply it. Sometimes, on the indorsement of a friend 
or neighbor of known worth, again, a second mortgage might 
be taken by the indorser and assigned to us as his and our pro- 
tection. If the amount is not large and the borrower has a good 
equity in his property and is a good, steady, thrifty man, we 
take the note with signature of both man and wife. We have 
never yet made a loss on a farm loan. In most cases the farm- 
ers anticipate the due date of their notes and are very prompt 
in all their dealings.” 

From this account by Mr. Gill it will be seen that his bank 
confines itself pretty closely to financing the farmers of its region, 
and does not go into educational work like that conducted by 
the Brockton institution. That is undoubtedly due to the fact 
that Hampden County, in which Holyoke is situated, has a live 
Improvement League, with headquarters in the neighboring 
city of Springfield. The work accomplished or undertaken by 
the Hampden County Improvement League in developing the 
agricultural resources of the Springfield region deserves an 
article by itself. I know of no more interesting and prom- 
ising experiment of an agricultural nature now under way in 
this country than its project of bringing into touch for their 
mutual benefit the farmers and the business men of Hampden 
County. 


Quite different from the tasks of these Massachnsetts institu- 
tions, striving to develop the neglected agriculture of their 
counties, is the vast work to which the First National Bank of 
St. Paul has set itself. Through its customers and correspond- 
ents it is in touch with the affairs of the great grain States of 
the Northwest. In the district which it serves are four of the 
six leading wheat-producing States of the Union— Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, and Washington. 

The Northwest has become a great agricultural section, and 
the welfare of all interests, both city and country, depends to a 
large extent on the farm. Wheat has brought prosperity, but 
the soil, especially in Minnesota and the Dakotas, is already 
showing the effects of continuous grain-growing for a period of 
years with almost no application of artificial fertilizers or ma- 
nures. These conditions and the fact that, owing in part to the 
decrease of good range land, meat and all animal products are 
exceedingly high in price, have convinced agricultural experts 
and business men of the grain States that the continued pros- 
perity of their region requires a more extensive development of 
the live stock industry there. 

No man knew the Northwest so thoroughly or did so much 
toward its upbuilding as the late James J. Hill. He saw as 
quickly as ary one the importance of diversified farming in the 
country served by his railways and financed in part by his bank, 
for he was the principal stockholder in the First National, in 
which his son is now Chairman of the Board of Directors. Mr. 
Hill himself wag responsible for the inception of the live-stock 
department in the bank, for not many months before his death 
he started it by securing as its head an eminent agricultural 
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authority, Professor Howard R. Smith, then Professor of Ani- 
mal Husbandry in the University of Minnesota. 

Naturally Professor Smith cannot come in direct contact with 
any considerable number of farmers in the extensive territory 
served by the bank, but in co-operation with country bankers lie 
is making his influence felt. He describes his work as follows: 

“ No one in a community is in better position to do constru«t- 
ive work for the betterment of agricultural conditions than tle 
local banker. It is he who decides largely to what extent money 
shall be spent in the community for the purchase of live stock. 
Unless he has faith in the importance of the development of tiie 
industry in its relation to increased production and is in_ posi- 
tion to give valuable advice in a business way, progress is cvr- 
tain to be retarded. 

“The work of this department has been carried on along five 
lines of activity: 

“1. During the first year fifteen bankers’ conventions in 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana were 
addressed on such subjects as ‘ How the banker can promote the 
live stock industry,’ ‘ ste ls of live stock and its relation 
to prosperity,’ ete. In these addresses emphasis was given to 
the presentation of facts and figures to show increased profits 
with diversified farming where live stock is one of the principal 
sources of revenue. : 

“2. During the year seventy farmers’ meetings were ail- 
dressed, nearly all of which were upon the invitation of the local 
banker in the various communities of the Northwest where these 
meetings were held. At these meetings methods of production 
to make the industry most profitable were discussed. An effort 
was made also to point out to the farmer why it would be to his 
advantage to engage more extensively in live stock. 

“3. The writer served as cattle judge at four State fairs and 
four county fairs. In addition to making the regular awards 
at these fairs, judging demonstrations were given and explana- 
tions made of ratings, so that those in attendance might get a 
better idea of what types of cattle within a certain breed will 
give the best returns from the feed consumed, both as to quan- 
tity and quality of product. 

“4. A number of country bankers in the Northwest have 
taken an active interest in the purchase of better sires and other 
breeding stock for their respective communities, in many cases 
taking notes in payment. As much assistance as time would 
permit has been given bankers in making selections. 

“5. Considerable information of a helpful character has been 
sent through the mails.” 


The three enterprises described are all in the experimental 
stage as yet, the oldest, in Holyoke, having been started four 
years ago. It is too early to generalize very broadly on the 
results obtained, which are wholly favorable thus far. But to 
those who believe in the capacity of our institutions and our 
people to solve the problems of National growth as they arise, 
without leaning unduly upon government, they are distinctly 
encouraging. 

The ideas and methods developed by these banks, with the 
variations required by local conditions, are susceptible of wide 
application, for they are based on the broad principle that any 
plan which will increase the return from the soil at reasonable 
expense cannot fail to benefit the banker along with the farmer 
and the general public. At this time of almost world-wide foo« 
shortage and high prices, it is not only good business policy but 
a patriotic duty for this country to increase production to its 
utmost limit. The United States can make no more important 
contribution to the winning of this war than the stimulation of 
food production. The co-operation of the country’s bankers 
with the farmers is essential to that end. 

It is to be hoped that the farmers’ organizations, the agricul- 
tural journals, and the press generally will continue to empha- 
size the vital importance both of increased production and of 
conservation of food resources. Abundant supply of the daily 
necessities of life is indispensable to the successful conclusion ot 
the struggle to liberate society and government from the dark 
forces that threaten their freedom. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY PRESS ILLUSTRATING SERVICE 
*“*WAKE UP, AMERICA!” DAY—THE PARADE IN NEW YORK CILY—* UNCLE SAM” AND “THE SPIRIT OF °76” 
Forty thousand men. women, and children marched in procession on Fifth Avenue, New York City, April 19, to ‘‘ Wake up America”’ to her duty in the great world 
fight against Prussianism 
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(Cc) INTERNATIONAL FILM ceneet 
WOODEN SHIPS FOR SENDING SUPPLIES TO THE ALLIES 
A vast ship-building programme, under the guidance of General Goethals, of Panama Canal fame, is being put into effect as a part of the war for freedom of the seas. 
A large number of wooden ships of about 3,000 tons burden will be constructed for transatlantic traffic, to take the place of iron ships sunk by submarines. The parts 
are standardized, so that they can be made by carpenters anywhere and shipped to the coast to be assembled 





C) AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Many pleasure grounds. like those of the Country Club shown in the above picture, are to be devoted this summer to raising food for America and her Allies. It is 
hoped thus both to increase the amount and reduce the price of vegetables and fruits during the coming season 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM CENTRAL NEWS SERVICE A 
England also is using her pleasure grounds for raising crops. The enthusiasm of the Boy Scouts, such as those here pictured digging up a tennis court, is being made 
use of to render the inhabitants of the island independent of outside sources for food supplies 


PLEASURE GROUNDS AS SOURCES OF FOOD SUPPLIES 





Ocak pa a oe Se eee Foes : eS . 
* PROTECTIVE COLORING” APPLIED TO TRANSPORTATION IN THE WAR ZONE 
France learned soon after the war began to discard the traditional red trousers of her soldiers—they made an easy mark for the enemy. She is now imitating natures 


method of protecting animals and birds by variegated coloring that breaks up the formal outlines of objects and makes them blend with their environment. ‘This pri 
ciple of * protective coloration ” is applied to the train illustrated above. 














ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, OF ENGLAND (LEFT) EX-PREMIER VIVIANI, OF FRANCE 
Secretary of State Lansing meeting him at Washington 


MEMBERS OF THE WAR CONFERENCE TO BE HELD IN’ WASHINGTON 


ANTHONY, BY JOHN R, COVERT 
See explanation on page 8 


CHILD WITH PRIMROSES, PRY NAN WATSON 


) RHYTHMS, 1916,’’ BY MISS CLIFFORD WILLIAMS 
See explanation on page 10 
EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS—SOME SPECIMEN CANVASES 


See editorial comment 











OW that we have entered the war, three questions are 
uppermost in the mind of every business man. 

They cannot be answered conclusively, but it may be 
helpful to formulate and discuss them. 

Seriatim they are : 

First, will the war continue through another winter ? 

An answer to this question presupposes a knowledge of the 
(rerman mind and the information or ignorance that no one 
except the Kaiser and his Ministers can have. There are many 
reports which indicate that the soldiers and the people of Ger- 
many have been deliberately misinformed in regard to the 
progress of the war. 

It is related that moving pictures showing the complete de- 
struction of London by Zeppelins are being exhibited throughout 
the Empire. A despatch from Rotterdam, in the New York 
“ Times” of April 16, states that “German papers devote col- 
umns to descriptions of the starvation which they say is facing 
England through the unimagined success of the submarines. 
The people are officially told that only six submarines have 
been lost in two months.” 

Other reports say that the people have been encouraged to 
believe that Paris is in the possession of German troops and 
that a rebellion in Ireland has made it necessary for Great 
Britain to send a large army there. It is very doubtful whether 
many Germans know that the Empire has lost all or any of its 
colonies, and it is almost certain that but few of them are aware 
that nearly all of civilization is in arms against them. 

The New York “ World ” is attempting to arrange that the 
airmen of the French and English armies shall distribute a 
German translation of President Wilson’s address to Congress 
in the German cities near the western front, and it is hoped 
that the effect may be to induce a. revolt against the Hohen- 
zollern Government. 

From the American point of view, the duration of the war 
would seem to be largely dependent upon the attitude of the 
German people themselves toward it. They have shown them- 
selves wonderfully resourceful, and to beat them into submis- 
sion will probably take a long time. That it can be done is now 
certain; but is it unreasonable to hope that a way to end the 
struggle this summer could be found if the real facts were 
known throughout Germany ? 

Brazil will probably have declared war against Germany be- 
fore this is printed. 

Upon that assumption the subjoined tabulation has been pre- 
pared. It shows that over eighty per cent of the world’s popu- 
lation, controlling seventy-eight per cent of its wealth and oceu- 
pying seventy-six per cent of its territory, is now arrayed against 
autocracy. There can be no doubt of the issue, and but little 
doubt that it could be materially hastened if some way to get 
the truth before the masses of the German people could be 
found. The “ World” admits that the airplanes cannot go very 
far across the border, and that messages dropped from them are 
rigorously “ verboten” and speedily gathered in by the omni- 
present police. Are any of The Outlook’s readers able to suggest 
a better method? [f so, I shall be very glad to hear from them. 
Human ingenuity has never yet been able to devise an obstacle 
that human ingenuity could not surmount, and [ am optimistic 
enough to believe that the war might be materially shortened 
if the German people could be made conscious of America’s 
real feeling toward them as expressed in the President’s address, 
and the overwhelming alignment of the world against them as 
shown by the tabulation in the next column. 

The second question relates to the flotation of the war loan 
and its effect upon business and the money market. 

There is but little doubt expressed as to the willingness and 
ability of the American people to supply the Government with 
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THE WAR’S LENGTH—THE WAR LOAN—THE WAR TAXES 
BY THEODORE H. PRICE 





all the money it may need, but there is a lot of loose and 
thoughtless talk about this war loan and its immensity. In 
one newspaper it was stated that the loan meant a per capita 
burden of $700 on every man, woman, and child in the United 
States. 


This is a mistake. The total issue authorized is $7,000,000,- ; 


000. Distributed among 100,000,000 people, this is only $70 per 
capita. Our present debt is only $1,000,000,000, or $10 per cap- 
ita, and the proposed increase, if it is all issued, will bring the 
total debt burden on each person up to $80. 

In Great Britain the present per capita debt is about $370, 
in France $360, and in Germany $300. The United States 
would have to increase its debt to $36,000,000,000 before the 
burden per person would equal that of Great Britain. 

When we come to compare our wealth and the debt we pro- 
pose presently to create with the wealth and outstanding debt of 


































THE ALIGNMENT OF THE NATIONS 
Area 
FOR DEMOCRACY Wealth. Square Miles. Population. 
EEE ENC NTE $9,000,000,000 11,373 7,500,000 
| ESI FP ETS (No estimate) 900,000 5,000,000 
Te ee re 130,000,000,000 12,745,766 437,500,000 
| SSR I roe 10,000,000,000 2,169,200 = 400,000,000 
Oe Oe 50,000,000,000 207,054 40,000,000 
ITI Tee 5,000,000,000 4,776,032 48,000,000 
ER ere eine Seen 20,000,000,000 110,623 35,000,000 
a ee ase OF (No estimate) 596,000 2,000,000) 
I 6b oh 60 46k ca Shadwee ewe er 15,000,000,000 147,655 54,000,000 
EY oe Rar : (No estimate) 110,611 20,000,000 
Se See (No estimate) 5,650 520,000 
OO eee 2,500,000,000 35,490 6,000,000 
IN, 6 dace ones decueeses (No estimate) 832,267 9,200,000 
anaes cae acdctus ohana maine !  4.000,000,000 88.000 10,000,000 
DE cktenbetenosncaedconeenesat \ ’ ° ¥ 
SE ane ere ar ee 40,000,000,000 8,647,657 180,000,000 
NNR, olin soe tnres scawsi¥s 250,000,000,000 3,741,828 — 110,000,000 
ar oar a (No estimate) 1,000,000 3,500,000 
SES Re ere ere (No estimate) 628,000 9,000,000 
SN Soc kek ihc, eat ean aceon 15,000,000,000 3,292,000 24,000,000 
ering ca Rite pokaatuee cores (No estimate) 46,000 2,500,000 
7 a en eens tye (No estimate) 32,380 427,000 
2 ae ene @ .$547,500,000,000 40,123,586 1,414,147,000 
AGAINST DEMOCRACY 
Austria-Hungary..................3 $25,000,000,000 260,034 49,000,000 
, SEARS Amro ers _ 80,000,000 000 208,780 65,000,000 
RS ee eee (No estimate) 1,027,820 14,000,000 
pe ~ AE RE Ree 1 3.000,000,000 1.463.448 36,000,000 
I each ak cose ineentadntaSe $108,000,000,000 2,960,082 164,000,000 
NEUTRAL 
PN ic re hb ahncacd chan vkassies $5,400,000,000 190,050 20,000,000 
| Serene (No estimate) 90,561 1,000,000 
Mexico and Central America, exclu- 
Sk rere 5,000,000,000 939,600 20,573,000 
South America, excluding Brazil... 15,000,000,000 4,049,899 31,000,000 
West Indies, Haiti, and Dominican 
IN fen sca toructermurcte was ih (No estimate) 27,698 12,500,000 
Sg ad ack ae kala diene 1,000,000,000 102,066 3,000,000 
oo sca scg:te dds 0b 5,000,000,000 12,648 6,000,000 
ae. ce kg no hokey cos 2,000,000,000 1,046,445 37,000,000 
EE ee cs cee haesnee ance 1,000,000,000 46,552 5,000,000 
a oe cepa ha slaaieate 2,000,000,000 124,129 2,459,000 
EERE Serra panera se 2,000,000,000 172,876 5,680,000 
EES ERR a ere eee a 4,000,000,000 15,976 3,700,000 
Other small countries.............. (No estimate) 2,922,365 25,641,000 
“Total ..................2+.--++ $42,400,000,000 9,740,865 = 173,553,000 
I SI 5c oarcavadies accused $697,900,000,000 52,824,533 1,751.700,000 
SUMMARY 
Per Area Per Per 
Wealth. Cent. Sq. Miles. Cent. Population. Cent 
For Democracy $547,500,000,000 78.45 40,123,586 75.95 1,414,147,000 80.72 
Against Democ- 
Serre 108,000,000,000 15.48 2,960,082 5.62 164,000,000 = 9.55 
Neutral........ 42,400,000,000 4.07 9,740,865 18.48 — 173,558,000 9.95 
; | ren $697 ,900,000,000 100.00 52,824,533 100,00 1,751,700,000 100.00 
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Here are the figures : 


to us 
Estimated Present 
National Wealth. National Debt. Per cent. 

Dent TUNG s «55s isos ows ogs $85,000,000,000 $19,000,000,000 22.3 
France.......- OC ee 50,000,000,000 9,500,000,000 19.0 
Bieaptntt. . i Geeta gs 6c acre’ we nals era 40,000,000,000 10,000,000,000 25.0 
OR | Ere 20,000,000,000 2,600,000,000 13.0 
Germany .............2.-+.+«- _80,000,000,000 19,000,000,000 23.7 
Usttod TR ios ci eis cwscece 250,000,000,000 8,000,000, 000 as 


The foregoing assumes that our debt will shortly be increased 
by the entire amount of obligations provided for in the legisla- 
tion now under discussion at Washington. As a matter of fact, 
however, two billions out of the proposed seven are short-time 
obligations which, if issued, will be redeemed out of current 
faxation within a year, and for three billions of the remaining 
five we shall receive the obligations of the Allied Powers paying 
an equal rate of interest. The net addition to our National debt 
at the end of the year will therefore be only two billions, equal 
to $20 per capita, or less than one per cent of our wealth. The 
interest on it plus a sinking fund that will retire it in thirty 
years will hardly exceed $10 per capita, or $100,000,000 a year, 
which is really negligible when considered in relation to the 
National income, now estimated at $50,000,000,000 a year, or 
$500 per capita. 

[t is just as well, therefore, that we should disabuse ourselves 
of the idea that our Government is attempting such a stupen- 
dous piece of financing. 

It is big, but in proportion to our means it is trifling as com- 
pared with what England and France have done while fighting 
an exhausting war. 

What the Secretary of the Treasury really proposes is : 


1. An issue of $5,000,000,000 314 per cent thirty-year bonds. 

2. An increase of the Federal revenue by taxation that will 
yield $1,750,000,000. 

3. An authorization of the sale of $2,000,000,000 one-year 
notes or certificates that will provide for any deficiency pending 
the collection of the increased taxes. 


The issuance of the short-time obligations is therefore a 
rather remote contingency and aside from the additional taxa- 
tion proposed, which amounts to but $17.50 per capita. The 
question to be chiefly considered is: How can we borrow five 
billions without bringing about an inflation that is to be 
dreaded, or a contraction in the money market that will be 
disturbing ? 

In round figures, our “ banking power,” exclusive of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, is about as follows: 

Total Resources. 
National banks, March 5, 1917...............-- $17,000,000,000 


State institutions, including savings banks, fig- 
ures of June 30, 1916 


Deposits. 
$13,000,000,000 


18,000,000,000) | *14.730,000,000 








CELSEMS 3606 REATARD) Cpe Redbes Coden se $35,000,000,000  $27,730,000,000 
* These figures included $7,000,000,000 of savings bank deposits. 

On the 2d of April our stock of gold was...............0...000005 $3,044,309, 292 

lo which should be added Treasury notes (legal tender) about ... . 340,000,000 


$3,384,509, 292 








Making a total of legal reserve money’..............0.0.00005 


_The rest of our currency consists of Federal Reserve notes, 
National bank notes, and silver certificates, which are not legal 
tender and cannot be counted as reserve money. 


. 


{t is now unlikely that we shall get any more gold from abroad, 





the /uropean belligerents, the showing is even more favorable 
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and it is highly desirable that the new loan shall be placed so 
that it will not increase bank loans and deposits. 

This, of course, presupposes its absorption by investors who 
‘an pay for it without borrowing, rather than by banks or bank- 
ers who may have to resort to rediscounts on loans. 

It is doubtful whether there is five billions of disengaged 
vapital available for the instant purchase of the loan. To get 
so much money all at once would involve the sale of other secu- 
rities and a serious dislocation of the money market. It is im- 
probable that the Government will attempt it. The money will 
be but gradually needed, and if it is paid in gradually there will 
be no disturbance. A non-taxable investment paying 3% per 
cent compares very favorably with taxable securities that yield 
but 5 per cent. 

It seems, therefore, entirely safe to assume that the loan will 
be largely over-subscribed if the subscribers are allowed to pay 
for it in small installments. So placed it will absorb their future 
savings rather than their past accumulations which are already 
invested. 

Under such conditions a subscription would be an incitement 
to thrift as well as an evidence of patriotism. If the people can 
be brought to understand this, there need be no doubt of their 
response, 

The third question has to do with the proposed war taxation. 
The prevailing impression is that the suggested policy is novel 
in that it implies that a large portion of the war cost shall be 
paid out of current revenue to be raised by increased taxation. 

There is no novelty in this policy. Professor T. K. Urdahl, 
of the University of Wisconsin, is my authority for the state- 
ment that “ the Napoleonic wars were financed by England to 
the extent of fifty-three per cent by bonds and forty-seven per 
cent by taxes; the Crimean War, fifty-seven per cent by bonds 
and forty-three per cent by taxes; and the Boer War, sixty-nine 
per cent by bonds and thirty-one per cent by taxes.” America 
has made large profits by the present war thus far, and it seems 
only equitable that she should now use some of these profits to 
hasten its ending. 

Moreover, the proposed increase in taxation will add to the 
tax burden of the people by an aggregate of only $1,750,000,000. 
This is equal to but $17.50 per capita, which will not be onerous. 

The objections chiefly urged against the taxation suggested 
(which is not yet agreed to) are-not as to its amount, but its dis- 
tribution. It is feared that it will be for the most part levied 
upon swollen incomes or past profits, and that it will mean a 
distinct advance in the application of the Socialistic theory to 
the financial problems of the Government. 

This question is too big for discussion in the present. article. 
It must be reserved for consideration after the war. Under 
cover of military necessity and law, the governments of Europe 
have been socialized in every direction to a degree that seemed 
impossible three years ago. All property and almost every 
activity of life is now controlled in the public interest, and it is 
hardly to be hoped that America can escape the influence of 
such an example. 

If the conscription of men is to be resorted to, the conscrip- 
tion of wealth is at least plausible, and those who think that it 
is inequitable will be wise to delay their opposition until the 
public is willing to give them a dispassionate hearing. The 
present feeling is that as between dying for one’s country and 
paying its bills, the former is by far the greater sacrifice. 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of April 25, 1917 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—TuHr Eprrors. 

[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, and 
only such words as are found in the material assigned. 
Or distribute selected questions among different 
members of the class or group and have them 
report their findings to all when assembled. Then 
have all discuss the questions together. ] 

I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Topic: A War Council; America at the 
Front. 
Reference: Page 7 
729, 730. 
Questions : 

1. What, in your opinion, will the decis- 
ions of the war council have upon the dura- 
tion of the war, the manner of its con- 
duct, and future world polities? 2. Give 
as many reasons as you can why America 
should not enter into a formal alliance with 
her allies. Are there more and greater 
reasons why she should? Your personal 
belief. 3. Tell what you understand by 
and think of Admiral Mahan’s dictum. 
Who was he? Mention a number of things 
about him. 4. Give The Outlook’s and your 
own interpretation of the first sentence in 
the editorial “ America at the Front ” (page 
729). 5. The Outlook says the chief reason 
for sending troops abroad is a moral one. 
How so? Are not military reasons of more 
importance than moral ones? 6. What do 
you think of The Outlook’s plan of sending 
troops to Russia ? What good would this do 
us? 7. After reading The Outlook do you 
feel more patriotic or less patriotic, more hu- 
mane or less humane, more “ international ” 
or less “international ”? Tell just why. 


23 and editorial pages 


II—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: War  Preparation—Armies, 
Bonds, and Taxes. 
Reference: Pages 723-725. 
Questions : 

1. Name and discuss the two main prob- 
lems before Congress in providing for the 
American army. (Page 723.) 2. Formulate 
a careful explanation of the volunteer, the 
draft, and the conscription systems of rais- 
ing armies. When and with what success 
have all these been tried by America? 
Which is the least democratic? (Reasons.) 
Which would be best for America now? 
Would you want any of them to be a per- 
manent policy in this countrys Why or 
why not? (See recent ‘3sues of The Outlook, 
any good encyclopedia, and recent Ameri- 
can histories.) No American should fail to 
answer question 2. 3. What is meant by se- 
lective draft ? (Page 723.) Illustrate. Would 
a mixed draft and volunteer system be desir- 
able? 4. Should those who favored war be 
made to go to the front first ? Be thoughtful 
in answering. 5. Can the individual or the 
Government determine better how each can 
best serve his country? An important ques- 
tion. Discuss at length. 6. Should a non- 
expert military body question the advice of 
inst experts? (In answering questions 
1-6 keep in mind delay in preparation, 
prolonging the war, human sacrifice, and 
efficiency.) 7. Explain how the North and 
the South henasal the Civil War and with 
what results. (See Moore, “ Industrial 
History of the American People,” chap. xi., 


Forman, “ Advanced American History,” 
pages 467-469, or any other good Ameri- 
can history.) 8. How ought this war to be 
aid—by bond issue, by taxation, or by 
Poth ? (See pages 724, 725, and “ Com- 
merce and Finance ” for April 11 and 18, 
yages 353, 381.) 9. Upon what would you 
be willing to pay extra taxes to help pa 
for this war? 10. Is conscription of wealth 
as just as conscription of men ? 
B. Topic: From the President to the 
People. 
Reference: Editorial pages 728, 729. 
Questions : 

1. How many things does the Presdent 
say we must do and do well besides fight- 
ing? 2. Tell definitely just how those who 
do not go to the front can be just as patri- 
otic as those who do. 3. For what reasons 
is the question of food supply Sor the pres- 
ent year the superlative one? 4. How is it 
possible to make our farms, industries, 
ship-yards, mines, and our factories more 
prolific if we are going to raise an army 
of a million men? 5. What does the Presi- 
dent especially expect of farmers, middle- 
men, merchants, and manufacturers? 6. Do 
you think President Wilson means that 
Germany will win if we don’t help our 
allies? Would she? If Germany should 
win, what then ? 

C. Topic: American Traveling ; National 

Forests and Parks. 

Reference : Page 726, editorial page 731, 

also pages 733-751. 

Questions : 

1, What are the most interesting points 
made by each one of the writers in the ref- 
erences noted above? 2. In your opinion, 
what services have they rendered in con- 
tributing the information given? 3. Beable 
to tell what new things you have learned in 
the “ Travel Number ” part of The Outlook 
for April 25. 4. Do you think it is the 
duty of Americans to see America before 
they travel in foreign countries? Why or 
why not? 5. Find out all you can pe 
our National forests and National parks. 
(See latest World Almanac, the 1916 
American Year Book, and recent editions 
of encyclopedias.) 6. Of what value are 
these? 7. What are some of the problems 
connected with our National forests and 
National parks ? 

III—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. The selective draft system is the only 
reasonable and democratic military system 
for America to adopt. 2. If German 
Kultur should be victorious, world culture 
would be ruined. 3. War is a non-produe- 
tive activity. 

IV—VOCABULARY BUILDING 

(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for April 25, 1917. After 
looking them up in the dictionary or elsewhere, 
give their meaning in your own words.) 

Atavistie, exemption, expeditionary force, 
reserve bonds, feasible, tax, unscientific, 
retroactive, middlemen, merchants, infantry 
division, democratic, ikon, subalterns, non- 
commissioned officers. 
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That Growing, 
Library 


Books are like folks in 
many ways. They speak 
to us, they cheer us, they 
inspire us and they com- 
fort us, naturally we prize 
them. They should be 
well cared for. 


cases not only provide the best pro- 
tection for books but the most logical 
method of arrangement as well. 


Macey Sectional Book- 
cases are built in Standard and Period 
styles and various finishes. They 
match the furniture you already have. 
They fit in all manner of odd wall 
spaces and are subject to many differ- 
ent arrangements. 


The ability to buy just 
sufficient book space for your present 
requirements and then to add other 
sections as your Library grows meets 
the need for economy should that 
need exist. 


Most good furniture stores 
sell Macey bookcases and are glad to show 
them to you,—to assist you in choosing in 
advance we will mail a copy of our miniature 
catalog on request. Write for your copy today. 


| 
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. 
| 
* 
| 
| Macey Sectional Book- 
: 
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” 
| 
s 
| 
* 
| 
. 


1508-1558 Division Ave. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


| re Macey Col 


Made in Canada by ‘the 
Canada Furn. Mfrs., Ltd., Woodstock, Ont. 
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INSOMNIA DUE TO INDIGESTION 


When indigestion or dyspepsia is the 
cause of insomnia, one of the most satis- 
factory methods of securing relief is to 
chew a piece of Beeman’s Pepsin Gum—a 
chewing gum made from a scientific for- 
mula of my own. 


PUMA LLU 


If you suffer at all from insomnia, al- 
ways have a piece of my gum within easy 
reach, for many times it may turn a sleep- 
less night into one of restful slumber. 


CHITLE 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
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Spring Frocks 
and Coats 


at Mc Cutcheon’s 


The Gowns, Frocks, Blouses, etc., shown in our Women’s Garment 
Department are suggestive of the chic daintiness and the successful 
invention which is so characteristic of the garments in those exclusive little 
French shops known to the initiated in Paris. The prices will be found, even 
in these days of high costs and rare colors, to be moderate and sensible. 
Daytime Dresses of Taffeta, Silk, Crepe de Chine and Foulard, $26.50 to 49 50. 
Evening Frocks of Chiffon Taffeta in the light shades, $32.75. 

Frocks for morning wear of Linen, Gingham and Tissue, $8.75 to 19.75 
Afternoon Gowns of Cotton Voile, embroidered Linen and Nets, $12.95 to 29 50. 


Suits of Taffeta Silk, $35.00. 


Linen Suits in White and colors, $14.50 to 18.50. 
Capes in a combination of Whipcord and White Serge, lined. Colors, Rose, 


Navy, White, and Black and White, $19.75. 


Smart Top-coats of Imported Tussah Silk, $35.00. 
Utility Coats of T weeds, Gabardine and Wool Velour, $26.50 to 59.50. 
Tub Skirts of Linen, Pique, Khaki, Gingham, Gabardine and Novelty Cotton 


materials, $3.95 to 21.50. 


Blouses 


Blouses of Georgette, Crepe de Chine, hand-embroidered Linen and Tub Silks, 


$5.75 to 25.00. 
Sport Blouses and Middies, $2.95 to 12.75. 
Sport Hats in tailored models, $5.00 to 12.75. 


Oniers by Mail Given Special Altention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts. 


New York 


4 AMM 
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Smart Cape of Serge, 
faced with White Serge, 
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A LITTLE PICTURE FROM 
PARIS 


We have been given the opportunity of 
reading some interesting private letters 
from an American woman now working in 
Paris in the hospital and relief work oi 
the American Fund for French Wounded. 
In one of these letiers she gives a pen pic- 
ture of an old lady living in Paris who is 
made of the stuff of which heroines are 
made. We have asked permission to pass 
the picture along to our readers. Perhaps 
some one may like to hold out a helping 
hand to this fine Swedish democratic noble- 
woman in her work for French freedom. 
If so, we shall be glad to receive their con- 
tributions and see that they reach the writer 
of the letter, Mrs. Lee, in safety—Tur 
EpIToRs. 

Paris, February 10, 1917. 

On Sunday afternoon we had such an 
interesting time. We went over to the 
poorest part of Paris, past the house that 
was destroyed by the Zeppelin raid of Jan- 
uary, 1916, to take tea with Baroness — 
de ——. She is a Swedish grande dame 
who has renounced her position in Sweden 
because she feels it is under German domina- 
tion. She gives all her strength and her 
little money to help the children of Paris, 
and since the war no one but herself knows 
how many old people and sick and destitute 
soldiers she has helped as well. She is 
eighty years old and a hobbles along with 
a cane, but she never stops working. Her 
shelter is a queer little place in the corner 
of a large building—a kitchen and dining- 
room and a dark little stairway to the three 
or four bedrooms above. Here she cares 
for eighteen little girls—-feeds them, and 
does her best to clothe them and bring them 
up. It is wonderful to see her looking after 
them, and yet she is so crippled she must 
be lifted into bed. 

The whole neighborhood calls _ her 
“ Grand’mére ’”’—they little realize that she 
is cousin to a King. Her children are 
taught everything; in fact, they do the 
work—cooking, laundry, housework, sew- 
ing, and a little music. They sing delight- 
fully little part songs, and when they are 
old enough Madame sends them to learn 
a trade—millinery, corset-making, ete.—so 
that when they leave her they are self- 
supporting, self-respecting women. When 
we arrived this afternoon, one little girl 
was in bed, suffering from a lame back. 

Her father had been killed in the war and 
her mother was not long in getting another 
husband. As the child was inconvenient, 
she was put out on the stairs and forgotten. 
In the cold and dark she finally fell asleep 
and rolled down. The neighbors found her 
and brought her to Madame. And so in 
one way and another she finds these poor 
little humans and gives them a start in life. 

As we approached the door this afternoon 
the place looked almost deserted. Finally 
the cook peeped out and then rushed to 
receive us with sudden hospitality. “ We 
thought you were more soldiers!” she ex- 
claimed. “ And we have not another cent. 
We can’t say, ‘ No,’ and so when we haven't 
anything to give we pretend to be out.” 
(An almost legitimate way of being * not 
at home.”) Madame’s own room is a curi- 
ous place, narrow and small, with one 
window, and the walls are literally cov- 
ered with family portraits, frame touching 
frame, in three rows around the room. 

The room contains two or three pieces 
of old furniture, and innumerable sou- 
venirs sent her by grateful soldiers and 
the children she has helped. She saw that 
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A Little Picture from Paris (Continued) 


| noticed her belongings, and she said 
to me: “ Madame, my people are with me ; 
my mother’s chair is my home.” Although 
she is “Grand’mére ” to every one, she is 
also grande dame and reticent ; it was only 
after seeing her several times that she 
decided I was not there by curiosity. 
When we drank tea together, we became 
really friends; she told me of her work, of 
her determination to keep the shelter for 
the little girls and a warm place where the 
soldiers could come and talk to her a little 
und get the addresses of different relief 
organizations where they could go for their 
special needs. The tea was rank and bitter 
and the bread had no butter, but Madame’s 
hospitality was so perfect that I felt ita privi- 
lege to be sharing them with her. Madame 
says she almost literally lives by faith ; and 
she not only lives, but carries along eighteen 
children with her—and helps many more 
besides. PAULINE SAnDs LEE. 


GOOD WORK 

In the issue of The Outlook for March 14 
appeared an article entitled “ East Side by 
Day and Art by Night,” which was very 
interesting to me, owing to the fact that 
there is such a school here in Hartford, 
which has been in existence for the past 
twenty-nine years. This school, the Com 
necticut League of Art Students, was 
founded by the late Charles Noél Flagg, 
and is a self-supporting school, in which the 
teachers have one given their services 
without remuneration, and is composed of 
men without regard to race, creed, or color, 
who work by day at various trades— 
sign painters, grocery clerks, mechanics, 
engravers, errand boys, etc.—gathering 
nights at the League studio with an earnest 
desire to study. The courses offered are 
drawing from cast and life, painting, per- 
spective, and anatomy. 

In this way for a little over a quarter of 
a century, right up to the time of his death, 
Mr. Flagg taught hundreds of young men, 
many of whom have made their mark in 
the world of art and all of whom have 
been greatly benefited morally as well as 
artistically ty their study there. 

Axusertus E. Jongs, 
Director of Instruction, 
Connecticut League of Art Students. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


“My! but coal is high! [ll have to 
put in that Spencer Super-Standard ” 


OAL was never like this before. 
Are you going to keep on pay- 
ing those frightful coal bills? 

You don't have toif you have a Spencer 
Super-Standard Heater. It was built 
to reduce coal bills to the minimum. 


Burns Lowest-Priced Coals 


The Spencer burns perfectly the small- 
sized coals which 


actly at an eight-inch depth, as needed 
for perfect burning. 


More Heat from the Coal 


The Spencer has greater heating-sur- 
faces for the heat to act on and more 
effective gas-jiues to get the maximum 
of the hot gases than any other boiler. 
This means Zess coad. 

an Run on 





costin normal times 
40 per cent. less than 
the domestic sizes 
required by the or- 
dinary boiler. Even 
in these high times 
they cost 25 per cent. 
Zess. No more tons. 
These are No. 1 





Spencer 


Super-Standard 


eaters 


Steam Vapor Hot Water 


Half Action 
The Spencer’s Slop- 
ing Grates are dou- 
ble. One whole side 
may be shut off in 
mild weather, while 
the boiler runs as if 
it were only half as 
large. This saves 








Buckwheat, Pea, 
Semi-Anthracite, Lignite, Buckwheat- 
Coke. 


How It Does This 


This small coal can’t be burned in the 
surface-feed boilers without incessant 
shoveling. But the Spencer’s Maga- 
zine, filled once for all day, feeds the 
coal down no faster than needed ; and 
the Sloping Grates distribute it ex- 


Send for the Spencer Book. 


tons of coal a sea- 
son, for the biggest coal waste éa the 
ordinary boiler is in mild weather 
when, to have a little heat, you have to 
run as large a fire as in cold weather. 


Saves Lots of Labor 


The Spencer’s automatic action of 
Magazine-feed and Sloping Grates re- 
duce attention to omce a day in mild 
weather and Zwéce in coldest weather. 


Or Take it up, through your Architect, 
with his Consulting Engineer and Heating Contractor. 


The Spencer 


is adapted to any system of steam, vapor or hot-water radiators. 


THE SPENCER HEATER CO., 500 Board of Trade Bldg., Scranton, Pa. 


BRANCHES: New York, 101 
Park Av.; Chicago, Railway Exch. ; 
Philadelphia, Ots Bldg.; Boston, 
136 Federal St ; St. Louis, Syndicate 
Trust Bldg.; Detroit, Ford Bldg. ; 
Buffalo, 1377 Main St.; Denver, 
230 15th St.; Minneapolis, Plym- 
outh Bldg.; Des Moines, Observa- 
tory Bldg.; CANADA: Spencer 
Heater Co. of Canada, Limited (Suc- 
cessor to The Waldon Co.): Toronto, 
68 Adelaide Street, E.; Winnipeg, 
175 Portage Avenue, E 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


Spencer Heater Company, 
500 Board of Trade Building, Scranton, Pa. 


Send me the Spencer Booklet. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 


This department will include descriptive notes, with or without brief comments, about books received 
by The Outlook. Many of the important books will have more extended and critical treatment later 


FICTION 

Edith Bonham. By Mary Hallock Foote. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.50. 

A quiet, thoughtful novel, largely the 
life story of an art student of a generation 
ago, daughter of an artist, and of her long 
friendship with another girl, whose child 
she adopts after the mother’s death. 

Eyes of the Woods (The). By Joseph A. Alt- 
sheler. Llustrated. D. Appleton& Co., New 
York. $1.35. 

A stirring tale of hunting and Indian 
fighting in the forests long ago. Boys will 
like it. 

Ford (The). By Mary Austin. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $1.50. 

California in its oil-boom aspects. The 
description is clear and strong in its picture 
of industrial conditions. There are also 
charm and romance in the life of the young 
people. The plot and ae are not 
as closely woven as one could wish. 

Gold Must Be Tried by Fire. By Richard 
Aumerle Maher. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.50. 

“ Daidie Grattan” is a girl who revolts 
against mill life and finds room and chance 
for development in the strange crises into 
which circumstances throw her. There are 
tenseness and power in situation and treat- 
ment. 

Light in the Clearing (The). By Irving 
Bacheller. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis, $1.50. 

A story of friendly and homely village life 
in New York State about eighty years ago, 
with Governor Silas Wright as the model 
of manliness and honest public effort. ‘The 
home life of a young disciple. of Wright 
is delightfully presented. Sturdy American 
ideals are wholesomely offered to admira- 
tion and emulation. 

Louisburg Square. By Robert Cutler. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 

A distinctly well-written story of Boston 
social life. ‘The people depicted are gentle 
of manner and refined in taste. A love 
story holds the interest with its charm, and 
the personality of Rosalind Copley is fine 
and pleasing. This is a first book, and one 
of positive promise. 

Madness of May (The). By Meredith Nicholson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Row York. $1. 

A pretty fantasy about an odd and fasci- 
nating wanderer who preaches and prac- 
tices the joy of life, and finds through it a 
moral tonic for troubled and conscience- 
stricken fellow-men. 

Magpie’s Nest (The). By Isabel Paterson. The 
John Lane Company, New York. $1.40, 

Like the author’s first novel, “The 
Shadow Riders,” this story of Canada’s 
Northwest and New York City is unusual 
in the clever and often witty turns of the 
talk. ‘There are several real people in the 
book, people worth knowing and listening 
to, and Hope Fielding’s singular adven- 
tures in her search for happiness are well 
told. 

Peter Sanders, Retired. By Gordon Hall 
Gerould. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Sanders, the retired keeper of a 
gambling-house (retired under the threats of 
a politically ambitious district attorney), is 
a perfect gentleman, a collector of rare 
hooks, and generally a refined and quiet 
soul. He becomes for a time a man with- 
out a country, mourns his evil fame, and 
helps his fellow-man. The story is well 
written and gently humorous. The re- 





semblance of Mr. Sanders to a noted New 

York gambler lately deceased is striking. 

Petunia. By Mrs. George Wemyss. E, P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

A new story by the author of “ Jaunty in 
Charge.” 

Sea Plunder. By H. De Vere Stacpoole. The 
John Lane Company, New York. $1.30. 

The adventures of a pair of sea-scamps 
and freebooters who try for fortune in vain 
by means which are piratical or close to it, 
and then stumble on wealth by bare luck. 
Undertow. By Kathleen Norris. Doubleday, 

Page & Co., New York. $1.25. 

A story of extravagant living, with wise 
incentive toward common sense for young 
married people. 

BIOGRAPHY 


Autettegvepty of a Super-Tramp (The)." 


By William H. Davies. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, $2.50. 

Before the author became known in Eng- 
land as a poet (largely because of Bernard 
Shaw’s appreciation) he tramped over 
America and Canada, crossed the ocean as 
a cattleman, and was a real, not make- 
believe, “hobo.” His experiences are told 
realistically, but would be better for judi- 
cious condensation. ° 
Leonard Wood, Prophet of Preparedness. 

By Isaac F. Marcosson. The John Lane Com- 
pany, New York. 75c. 

The first thought on taking up this vol- 
ume and the last on finishing it is, “ Why 
is it so short?” It was doubtless designed] 
short; it is really twice as effective as it 
would have been had it been twice as long. 
We have here the story of a life full of vari- 
ety of episode, but also full of resolute devo- 
tion to loftiness of principle and efficiency of 
method. In particular, what Lord Roberts 
was to England Leonard Wood has been 
to this country. As England has sacrificed 
thousands of lives and millions of money 
because her Government did not listen to 
Roberts, so we stand to sacrifice because 
our Government has not listened to Wood. 
Leonard Wood’s service, however, like 
Earl Roberts’s, has been far wider than 
merely to stimulate military preparedness. 
Both men have stimulated general manli- 
ness. Of both men Mr. Roosevelt’s words 
regarding General Wood could be used, for 
such characters combine “the qualities of 
entire manliness with entire uprightness and 
cleanliness of character.” What General 
Wood has lived and preached and achieved 
is, as the author of this book declares, 
“merely democracy translated into terms 
of civil and soldierly performance.” And 
if we are ever to achieve true Nationalism, 
solidarity, and self-respect, it will be be- 
eause men like Wood wen warned us, as 
he has warned, that “ we are not doing the 
things which make a people think in terms 
of the Nation, and these are the things that 
we must do if that Nation is to endure.” 
Lloyd George: The Man and His Story. 

3y Frank Dilnot. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $1. 

This book, by a well-known journalist 
and one who has known Lloyd George inti- 
mately, should attract the reader’s attention 
and hold it from cover to cover. The par- 
ticular value of the work is not so much 
because it describes Lloyd George as a 
“daredevil” statesman, or tells how he 
“broke the House of Lords,” or how he 
became Premier, as because it informs 
us of that about which we know least— 
that is, about Lloyd George’s early days at 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


At Plattsburg 


By AL.EN FRENCH 
Author of “ The Hiding Places” 

A delightful blending of fact and 
romance which conveys a vivid sense of 
the life of the “ Plattsburg Rookie.” 
Written much as Ian Hay wrete of “ The 
First Hundred Thousand.” $1.35 net. 





Anchorage 


By FLORENCE OLMSTEAD 
Author of “A Cloistered Romance” and 
“ Father Bernard’s Parish” 

A small-town romance involving a 
story of love and of a conflicting fasci- 
nation which is almost, but not quite, 
fatal. $1.35 net. 


The Bracelet of Garnets 
and Other Stories 
By ALEXANDER KUPRIN 
Translated by Leo Pasvolsky 
Stories of Kussia and its people by 


one who is the peer of the greatest of 
Russian short-story writers. $1.35 net. 


Standards 
By WILLIAM C. BROWNELL 

In his last published article in Zhe 
Outlook, “ Essays Old and New,” the 
late Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie said of 
Mr. Brownell : 

“ Judged by the most exacting stand- 
ards, and in the international field, Mr. 
Brownell holds a foremost place as an 
essayist of critical temper and analytical 
method, broadened and enriched by 
vital human interests.” $1.00 net 





OF IMMEDIATE IMPORTANCE 















The Pan-German Plot 


Unmasked 
Sth Printing 
By ANDRE CHERADAME 
Introduction by the late Earl of Cromer 
“ The most comprehensive, illuminat- 
ing and far-seeing volume that the war 
has yet produced.”"—James L. Forp, 
in the Mew York Herald. $1.25 net. 


The Joyous Art of 
Gardening 


By FRANCES DUNCAN 
Formerly Garden Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
In every way the ideal gardening 
book for the owner of the small place 
who loves to work among his flowers. 
Illustrated. $1.75 net. 


Poems by Alan Seeger 


4th Printing 
With an Introduction by William Archer 
$1.25 net 
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The New Books (Continued) 
Llanystymdwy, where his early education 
was helped by a debating club, as it was 
later at Portmadoc, the neighboring town, 
where the young Lloyd George went 
through his law course in a solicitor’s office. 
In these debates Lloyd George laid the 
foundation for his readiness to meet other 
men. He will be chiefly known, we believe, 
as the friend of the poor, and this is the 
thread which runs th wong the volume, 
a especially accentuated as to labor influence. 
3 It iss _= ially evident now that trade unions 








have flung overboard the restrictions they 
: had imposed, have permitted unskilled 
% people to come in and do parts of their 
¥ w a, permitted women to take a hand, and 


allowed employers to increase hours of 
work. In the coming land reform, too, we 
forecast the influence which the Premier is 
; sure to have, for “ country born and bred 
é as he is, he knows not only the troubles but 
¢ also the opportunities and the personal joys 
of the population on the land.” 


Recollections of a Rebel Reefer. By James The one work most consulted 


Morris Morgan. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. $3. 


One of the best of recent books of remi- 
niscence, because its narrative has spirit 





The test of any general reference-work is usefulness, and the best 
evidence of usefulness is the fact that the work most often called upon 


iB and a sense of humor. The author was a for aid is kept right on the firing line—at the owner’s elbow. 

:: aay oll ata eS en The work thus most consulted in thousands of libraries because of its 
3 5 "eS : 71¢ . 

= under the Confederacy was on the cruiser supreme usefulness is / 

sy Georgia, mate to the famous Alabama. His 


: adventures afterwards in the reconstruc- The New International 


wi tion period and as an officer in the Egyp- 
tian service are told with animation and Second Edition 


|e Encyclopedia #i45 
































POETRY 
» Hound of Heaven (The). By Francis Thomp- REVISED, REWRITTEN AND RESET FROM A TO Z 
i te a a by Michael SIZE OF PAGE ENLARGED NUMBER OF VOLUMES INCREASED 
: Thi wand : roa ‘iti. y fe Th. H lof PRINTED THROUGHOUT FROM NEW PLATES 
3 is annotated edition of “ The Hound o : 
4 Heaven,” containing - enneedh ee of Editors: FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D. 
be nS PI " More than 500 contributors and office Editors 
Francis Thompson’s greatest poem and a fag : ; ‘ 
brief life of the author, hardly seems & rue NEw INTERNATIONAL is most consulted in both private and public 
necessary publication. The nego libraries, to prove which let us send you our Booklet “Worps or PRAISE 
note which Wilfrid Meynell — ed to FROM THOSE WHO Know,” telling you what librarians throughout the country 
the selected poems of Francis Thompson say about the work, among other things that it is 7¢ferred ¢o more often than any 
inevitably remains the soundest and the other; that it is more useful than any other. 
best brief comment on this poet and his P _ : . 
week. Consult your Librarian or School Superintendent 
Road to Castaly (The), and Later Poems. before purchasing your Encyclopaedia 
By Alice Brown. The Macmillan Comovany, , ‘ * . i ae , 
New York. $1.50. Librarians and School Superintendents are specialists in books: you can safely 
e P . “5 e y A 
ESSAYS AND CRITICISM take their word; but we want you to satisfy yourself, so we will also send you, - 
q Journal of Small Things. By Helen Mmaeaay. without obligation, our new 80-page Book, telling about the new Anowledge and 
a Duffield & Co., New York. $1.2 showing Specimen Pages, Color-Plates, Engravings, Maps, etc. 
; The reader who would cconpe common- 
s placeness, - vulgarity, or false sentiment STRONG POINTS Helps You Secure 
— do tie ors of — to take mf this —_ 1. Accuracy : all important articles written by specialists. Other Good Books 
u i ores any di dual. in ‘yo emer tl 1e 2. Authority : canbe quoted without fear of successful contradiction. These ay Sg THE New InTER- 
¢ Gnewes are individual and inmate ; they 3. Comprehensiveness : It contains 80,000 articlesp—30,000 more on ~ ae oe a “~ To know 
Be are all concerned with the seemingly little than any other encyclopaedia. qumar of the work to use and teow ant 
cf things of life. But as little things often 4. Lucidity : written in language that even young folks can understand. therefore prize it; 80 we’ve arranged 
$ cluster about a big tragedy and define ‘, so 5. Attractiveness: not only educational but entertaining. ping prey A 4 wy ena eee ‘4 
do these. And as little things often reveal 6. Illustrations and Maps ; carefully prepared to explain the text. be correctly answered from the Ency- ¢ 
all the quality to a great experience, so do 7. Convenience: printed on thin paper—not foo thin but easy to war te wan tab took —— / © 
these. ; ndle and to leaf. Catalogue of DODD, MEAD & 
WAR BOOKS 8. Arrangement: all subjects alphabetically arranged and easy to find. Co., Ine. a 7 
ut. 
Comeetee Diary of a French Officer. By 9. Pronunciation : all except the most common words made clear by a You Can Easily Win Js 2 si 
Sous-Lieutenant René Nicolas of the French simple phonetic system. Derivations also indicated. a New Volume ¢ 
5 Infantry. Translated by Katharine — 10. Bibliography: every important subject supplemented by a full Each Month Fd DODD, 
F Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.2! list of books that may be consulted. S MEAD & 
‘ This is the day of little war books, ool 11. Courses of Reading and Study: affording specialized help po COUPON, /,°° Pociiel nt; 
zs printed, light to the hand, appealing to toward se/f-instruction in leading branches of knowledge. ww hed «2 449 Fourth Ave 
= heart and mind, and worth keeping—books }2. easareh Berean Service: provides subscribers the free privi- 2m New York City 
. like “ Mademoiselle Miss ” po “A Volun- SE a a eee Sa oe Oe eS Sere ———— eG Send me full infor- 
teer Poilu.” And now we have this diary “$s ination, megnecinn the 
. pid! The Coupon at the right will bring information that will make you oni o ew 
translated verbatim, from Champagne and want to own THE New INTERNATIONAL and when you do own it on wit den B ge oom 
\rtois, a diary graphically unfinished as to you will give it first place in your library—right at your elhow— special price, Monthly List of 
form of phrase, for, as the author asks, for frequent consultation. Ya — etc. 
“ How shall one point phrases to the tune Ss Name.. Cae 


of grapeshot?” He who would gain an DODD ME AD & COMP ANY Inc “y Cumann seen eens erences 
? — q Bus. Address 
°S 


idea, not only of what war means, but of ||| ““™ 2? “U*e™™ Se ME EBES EY ETO Us Bus. Address... ++ 06-00. ceee eres 
what France means to those who love her, NEW YORK e Residence... cecpeaaeaieucee 
should read this book. WP” Diltccccccisncten ee Ae 5 
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** Men fight wars, 
but it is the moth- 
ers who raise the 
army.”’ 


inspiring book. 


By CAPT. IAN HAY BEITH 
GETTING TOGETHER 


Will Irwin calls it “ Straight, boiled- 
down common sense,perfectly expressed. 
We need more expressions like that, 
because the hope of the world lies in an 
understanding between France, Britain 
and the United States.” 50 cents net. 
(Published jointly with Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) 


THE FIRST HUNDRED 
THOUSAND 


There is a lesson for us to-day in this 
vivid, humorous account of the training 
and fighting of England’s volunteer 
army. The most popular book of the war. 
Frontispiece in color. $1.50 net. 


hope to achieve.” 





Boston 








THE ALTARof FREEDOM 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


An appeal to the mothers of America from a woman who has been 
at the Front and knows what lies ahead of us. 
Countless women are to-day facing the problems answered in this 





OBSTACLES TO PEACE 


By S. S. McCLURE 
“THIS IS NOT AN ORDINARY WAR BOOK. It is calm, 


restrained, and impersonal, with the truth flashing from it like a flame. 
With the detached mental attitude of a scientist the author states 
facts gleaned from first-hand observation, quotes the direct statements 
of high officials, and makes lavish use of official documents. By a 
strange literary and emotional chemistry this unpromising material is 
transmuted into a book more absorbing, more thrilling, and more 
convincing than the skiiled artisan in best selling fiction can ever 
New York Sun. 

AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Houghton Mifflin Company New York 


NATION AT WAR 





** Personal service 
is not rolling band- 
ages for the other 
woman’s son.’’ 





50 cents net. 


PINCHER MARTIN 
By “ TAFFRAIL” 

The story of an English sailor in the 
present war, including a thrilling de- 
scription of the great Jutland battle. 
Life on a fighting ship is described 
vividly, convincingly, and with a breezy 
humor. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


CAMPAIGN DIARY OF 
A FRENCH OFFICER 


By Second Lieutenant RENE NICOLAS 

Translated by Katharine Babbitt. 
One of the most extraordinary close- 
range pictures of modern warfare that 
has yet been written. “ The spirit of the 
book stirs one indescribably.”»—Aew 
York Globe. $1.25 net. 


$2.00 net 

















Historical Colored Charts 


We feel vou sure that the Graphic Charts of History and 
Literature will find great favor among readers of The Outlook. 

They appeal instantly to all persons of intelligence. 

These remarkable colored charts VISUALIZE AND 
ervey HRONIZE historical development. No book can 
do this. 

They instruct children while they interest and fascinate 
them. The impression made on their plastic minds can never 
be erased. 

Students in Schools and Colleges find the charts of the 
exreatest value, y es 

They are printed in four colors on special paper, bound in 
durable covers. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 
ENGLISH HISTORY 

ENGLISH LITERATURE 
EARLY APOSTOLIC HISTORY 


These five charts for one dollar, or any single chart for 
twenty-five cents, postpaid. 


Graphic Text Book Company 


31 Fast 27th Street, New York City 











The Word of The Truth 


A Theological Education for One 
Dollar. A complete Harmony and Exposition 
of the Whole Gospel, in simple words alae, 
conveying its entire meaning. May we send you 


description ; or the book, postpaid, for $1.00. 











The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala, 


HYMN BOOKS 


FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS OF CHURCH WORK 
SEND FOR RETURNABLE EXAMINATION COPIES 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


EPAGES | 


TUBES 
MEND !T TODAY !10¢ 
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FLOUR BARRELS AND 
SPRING SUITS 


Now that we have taken up the Kaiser’s 
gauntlet, it seems that some of Mr. Brit- 
ling’s experiences are being repeated over 
here. For instance, some of my near neigh- 
bors have been buying flour by the barrel 
and sugar by the bag for fear of a possible 
shortage or rise in price. 

As a matter of mass psychology doubtless 
this phase of short-sightedness (they think 
it far-sightedness) is rather general. It calls 
for prompt attention. Any intelligent child 
possesses sufficient knowledge of economics 
to know that such abnormal buyin — for 
the private kitchens throughout the coun- 
try must result in increased prices, the very 
evil the danger of which prompted the pur- 
chases. The child, however, may not think 
deeply enough to realize that excessive buy- 
ate the moderately prosperous may mean 
enforced abstinence for the poor and a 
shortage for the Allies, our Allies. 

At a time when our President is urging 
all producers to increase their output and 
consumers to practice economy it would 
seem that intelligent people might under- 
stand that it is as important to refrain from 
panicky buying of necessaries as to curtail 
expenditures for luxuries. 

Another bad practice in such a crisis is 
that the ladies are buying the inevitable 
spring suits, though many of them have 
suits from last season that are as good as 
new. The only difference is that they are 
not quite to the taste of the New York de- 
signers. Would it be asking too much of 
the Warwicks of fashion to select a monarch 
that could retain his throne at least through 
the present war ? 

Max Sousy, 
Department of History, 
Middle Tennessee State Normal. 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


A PRAYER FOR THE UNITED 
STATES IN THIS WAR 


With every nation praying for itself, 
there may be some doubt as to just how far 
it is desirable to imitate them. If we are 
to add our petition to theirs, may I suggest 
some such form as the inclosed ? 

O God, who hast implanted in our 
hearts love of liberty and hatred of oppres- 
sion and cruelty, strengthen in us this love 
and hatred. Grant that we may so bear 
oursélves that other nations may know that 
we have entered this war from no sordid 
or unworthy motives. Cover with shame 
any who seek to gain material wealth from 
the suffering of the world. Help us to real- 
ize more and more strongly that we are 
fighting for humanity against inhumanity, 
for civilization against barbarism, for lib- 
erty against despotism, in order that we 
may fight with the good courage that is due 
to a noble cause. Deliver us from the 
hypocrisy of calling cowardice Christianity, 
and of cloaking fear of personal peril 
or loss with the pretense of devotion to 
thee. Save us from the temptation of an 
ignoble peace, content with temporary ces- 
sation from strife. Enable us to do our 
duty to thee and our country so that we 
may give our lives, if need be, without fear 
of the present or the future. Keep from our 
minds any thought of surrender or retreat, 
or even of parley, until the evil spirit 
which teaches that might makes right has 
been destroyed and peace has been finally 
established in the world nevermore to be 
broken by the clash of war.—Amen. 

Joun H. Hopkins. 
Rochester, New York. 
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WAR AND DRINK 


In your issue of April 11 there is an edi- 
torial containing the following statement : 

“ The experience of Russia and France, 
where vodka and absinthe, respectively, 
ave been prohibited, shows that the rigid 
exclusion of beverages containing a consid- 
erable proportion of alcohol rids the com- 
menity of its most dangerous element—its 
drunkards. It is not so easy to get drunk 
on light wines and beers, which contain a 
comparatively small and innocuous propor- 
tion. 

With regard to the situation in Russia, 
a your statement needs amendment. 
The Czar prohibited vodka, but the Gov- 
ernment allowed towns that wished to to 
prohibit wine and beer, and most of them 
did so—about ninety per cent. 

As to the intoxicating qualities of light 
liquors, I believe that the experience of 
many communities proves the contrary of 
your assertion. Massachusetts tried three 
years of prohibiting distilled — but 
keeping beer. The whole thing failed. Lord 
D’Abernon, of the British Board of Con- 
trol, had an investigation to see what men 
really did get drunk on—beer, rum, etc. 
(903 eases in all) ; forty per cent got drunk 
on beer or stout. Georgia tried a beer 
experiment from 1908-16. Iowa tried 
one. Both failures. The German middle 
and upper classes shifted from whisky to 
beer drinking about 1848, with the result 
that they came to drink so much beer that 
they got, not only drunk, but diseased. In 
Germany five quarts a day is considered 
moderate! Professor von Striimpell—Ger- 
many’s best physiologist—says, “ Nothing 
is more erroneous from the physician’s 
standpoint than to think of diminishing the 
destructive effects of alcoholism by substi- 
tuting beer for whisky.” 

Delbriick (“ ‘Aleohol and Hygiene”) 
says, “ Temperance has long been the ideal, 
and from it men have moved from tem- 
perance to intemperance.” He says that 
Jacobson found in the Inebriate Asylum of 
Copenhagen that six per cent of the pa- 
tients there for delirium tremens had taken 
nothing but beer. E. Tritton. 

IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 
By GEORGE A. BARTON. (Ready May 14) 

Professor Barton’s book fills a long felt need in 

the field of comparative religion for a collection 

of facets which are suitable for the general reader. 

The book deals with the origin, history, and 

principal teachings of all the great religions, 

Che author points out those characteristics of 

Christianity which make it destined to be the 

universal religion, and the result of the stud 

should be a greater respect for all religions wit 

a supreme allegiance to Christianity. 

rii + 331 pages, cloth ; 81.50, postage extra 


STANDARDS OF AMERICAN LEGISLATION 
By ERNST FREUND 
Modern social legislation is discussed as a cor- 
rective measure for the shortcomings of the prin- 
ciples of common law. ‘* Legislation ought todo 
what lawyers cannot ’’ is the theme which the 
author develops. A set of principles and stand- 
ards upon which corrective statutes should pro- 
ceed is the constructive element of the book. 
rr +- 328 pages, cloth ; 81.50, postage extra 


UNFAIR COMPETITON 
By W. H. 8S. STEVENS 
Mr, Stevens examines twelve methods of com- 
petition selected from the practices of modern 
corporations and trusts, and discusses an eco- 
nomic standard for judging their fairness under 
present legislation. 
ri + 236 pages, cloth ; 81.50, postage extra 
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“ John, if We Walked on All Fours, We’d be Much More Vigorous and 
Healthy. The Upright Position Places Too Much Strain on the Back ” 


25 pounds excess weight-strain on your 
abdominal muscles will sap up your vital- 
ity and health. 

Nature never intended that the delicately con- 
structed internal organs which lie in the abdominal 
and pelvic cavities should be so inefficiently sup- 
ported by the spinal vertebre and abdominal 
muscles. 

Professor G. E. Partridge, Ph.D., Lecturer in 
Clark University and author of ‘‘The Nervous 
Life,”’ says : 

“ We need to recall that the Lm position is a late 
acquirement in the race and indeed an anomaly in ani- 
mal life. In many respects the body is but ill-suited 
to the upright position, whether standing or sitting, 
and some can be traced to the mechanical dis- 


WEIL ABDOMINAL BELT 








advantages under which organs work in this position. 
**** The internal organs, the skeleton and muscies 
eo ai “ four-footed.” Consider this vital 






You can learn how to rest while awake, 
how to overcome muscular fatigue and nerv- 
ous exhaustion by a simple, common- 
sense health device which has for several 


years been 
tested by <¢ ii. * 


thousands r 2 . 
of users in all H ( 1 
parts of the 8 : 
world with ¥ ‘ ji: 
wonderful re- > H 4 
sults. That = BS 7.4 


device is the Upright position a disadvantage 





** The Muscle that Never Tires ’’ 


It reinforces the abdominal muscles and aupperts the 
weight of the organs in a normal manner, taking the 
strain off the back, spine, and abdomen so completely 
that almost instantly you feel a sense of new life, vigor 
and energy. 

Give your tired, weak muscles a chance! Know 
what it is to feel the boundins, pulsin x energy of per- 
fect health, and the zest for life of the physically well. 

Stop depending on drugs, diet and exercises for relief. 
Don’t waste your vital en- 
ergy. Use this mechanical 
muscle which never tires, 
never aches andnever forone 
instant relaxes its strength- 
ening, helping support. 


Try this Experiment 
Loosen P hn clothes and 
then, while in a standing 
position, have someone place 
he left hand, with the fin- 
ng wide apart, firmly on 
he lower abdomen in a 
“lifting” position; at the 
same time place the right 
hand, with the fingers 
straight out but close together, against the small of the 
sk, exerting the same “lift.” Note the relief and 
the sense of vitalizing comfort which passes through 
the sensitive, burdened organs. k 
Surgeons and Fe have long recognized the 
benefits derived from manipulation and adjustment. The 
relief noted in the above experiment comes directly from 
the extra support given to the tired organs by the mere 
lifting of weight from the spine,back, abdomen and pelvis. 
The Weil Abdominal Belt is simple in construction, 
light and form-fitting. It aids Nature’s muscles easily 
and without conscious effort, lifting the weight of the 
lower abdomen off the pelvis, supporting the intestines 
and holding them in their natural position. It is worn 
under the undervest or shirt and is always comfortable. 
The flat coil steel stays—a uted feature—are resili- 
ent, non-rusting and light. They conform to every 


THE WEIL ABDOMINAL BELT CO., 228 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. v7 


movement of the body. The belt is comfortable and 
hygienic and can be easily washed. For stout men and 
women it supports the relaxed stomach muscles as noth- 
"; else can, giving instant relief and comfort. 

_That embarrassing deformity, known as a paunch, 
disappears immediately and your waist line becomes 
normal and correct. This one benefit alone commends 
the Belt to thousands of wearers though it is of itself 
the least of its merits. 


Testimonials From Satisfied Wearers 

“Tf I could not procure another I would not part with 
mine for $100.” 

“T owe the first comfortable night’s sleep I have had 
in twenty-five years to the Weil Abdominal Belt.” 
‘ “Tt does all and more than you have ever claimed 
or it.” 

“ T cannot too strongly endorse the Weil Belt for men 
who suffer the humiliation of a large drooping stomach.” 

“I feel ten years younger and would not go a day ) 








without it.” 

“* My friends all comment on my improved carriage, 
better color and general physical appearance.” 
._ “No indigestion or stomach ailment since wear- 


ing it. 
je have the originals of these and many 7 
other equally strong testimonials on file. HE WEII 


SEND NO MONEY— ZABDOMINAI 
BELT CO 

Examine and wear the Belt first. Test its Ya 228 Hill Street 

claims in actual use. Merely fill in and New Haven, Conn 

mail the coupon on the right. The belt 

will be forwarded charges prepaid. 

You can wear it for five days. If 

at the end of that time you be- 

lieve you are benefited and es Ss ie 

wish to keep it, send us £3,50, f Waist measure is......... 

If not, mail the belt back, en 

You are under no obliga- 4 weight 

tion Make this test f# th 

for your health’s sake. 7 

Fill in and mail the 

coupon today t SP MBs scsscesasessssixisscnscssees ss 
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Please send me a 
74 Weil Abdominal Belt 
on approval. My normal 


Terry SS ae 
I agree to remit $3.50 or send back 
e belt in five days 
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Actual size 
of sticker 


FLAG STICKERS 


(Money back if not satisfied) 
Use them on letters, packages, circulars, cards, bills, menus—everywhere. 
Give some visible sign of your patriotism. Small cost. Stick—and stay. 


$1 for 1000—$2 for 3000 


$3.60 for 6000—$11.25 for 25,000— $35.00 for 100,000 (Ask for quantity prices) 

Actual colors—red, white and blue. Just the right size. Most power- 

ful adhesive known. Big profits for dealers. Send money at our risk. 
Largest exclusive label plant in the world. 

FENTON LABEL COMPANY, Ninth and Thompson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Expressing the Roycroft 
Idea in Paper 


HE Roycrofters stand for 

the old ideal of craftsman- 
ship in modern printing. Many 
of the finest Roycroft produc- 
tions are printed on Strathmore 
Papers. 


Strathmore stands for the same ideal. 
Indeed, certain Strathmore Papers 
are identical in appearance with the 
old hand-made papers, and the mere 
sight and feel of them suggest Crafts- 
manship. Advertisers like the Roy- 
crofters find that Strathmore Papers 
say their say. 


There's a Strathmore that expresses the spirit 
of your business. “Paper Does Express” isa 
graphic demonstration booklet that will help 
you find it. Ask also for “Selective Mailings,” 
another Strathmore publication with an im- 
portant message to advertisers great and small. 
Both are free upon request. Strathmore 
Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Only $2 down brings 

brand new Rex (10 years’ 

guarantee) built because 

—s — — 779 ? 
wanteda fer machine, 

Typewriter prices smashed! Write today Sor’ Tyne- 

writer Secrets.” Inside facts you ought to know, 


Rex writer Company 
Dept. 2435: 





teger Bldg. Chicago, Il. 








DURATEX smit-weak SHIRTS 











Money back if not pleased. 6 months’ wear guaranteed. 
Special affer of 3 Fine Duratex Shirts sent on receipt of 
2.85 and lic postage. Fine white percale shirts, assorted 
neat stripes of blue, black and lavender. Shirts are popular 
coat style, cuffs attached, laundered and fashionable. Sizes 
14 tol]. Stylish silk tie included special Jor 338e extra. 
Order today. Highest bank references, also Dun aud Bradstreet. 


Room 59, GOODELL & CO., Duratex Bldg., New York 





Safe, Staunch, Seenatlig | 


Kennebec Canoes give more real pleasure at less cost | 
than most anything else in the world. Send for our Free | 
1917 Canoe Book. Address, 


' 
Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co. 31 R. R. Square, 
Grarmase® OE 
\s Maine. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a subject 
of vital interest and importance, The Outlook wil 
present in this department each month an article 
treating some phase of the country’s commercial 
development. These articles will be educational in 
character and will set forth in a comprehensive way 
the industrial upbuilding of the Nation. This de- 

artment is designed to be of service to readers of 

he Outlook, and inquiries in regard to industria! 
subjects will be answered by letter or in these pages. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to the 
Industrial Editor of the Outlook, 381 4th Ave., N. Y 





SPEEDING UP MODERN 
BUSINESS 


HOW MECHANICAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
HAS BROUGHT ABOUT INCREASED EFFI- 
CIENCY IN OFFICE, FACTORY, AND STORE 


HE old office bore a dismal, discour- 
aged aspect, like an old man who has 
endeavored to keep pace with the 
march of progress only to fall hope- 

lessly into the rear. There was dust in the 
corners; the walls and ceiling were of a 
leaden ‘hue which suggested that they 
might once have been white ; the windows 
were dingy and fly-specked. The high 
wooden ya adorned with a variety of 
pencils, ink-pots, erasers, and other para- 
—— and guarded by a row of tall, 
ong-legged stools brought to mind Dick- 
ens’s description of the office of the pom- 
pous Mr. Dombey, who “transacted busi- 
ness in the City.” 

Large, formidable-looking ledgers were 
= high, the ink-bespattered floor was 
ittered with unsuccessful trial balances, 
and a general air of desolation and con- 
fusion reigned. It was the first of the 
month, and a critical situation prevailed. 
Several bedraggled bookkeepers were fran- 
tically adding, multiplying, and blasphem- 
ing. Little chance did they have to get 
home to warm dinners and a pleasant 
evening’s recreation. For the customary 
monthly balance had to be struck off, and, 
in addition, the quarterly stock inventory 
was required, involving the extension, addi- 
tion, and checking of thousands of stock 
slips. This quarterly pastime was more 
dreaded by the bookkeeping staff than the 
plague, but there was no hope in their 
reasts of ever being delivered from this 
state of bondage. 

Yet this was the actual condition in many 
business establishments but a few years ago. 
The new era of mechanical equipment is 
now putting an end to the slavery of the 
bookkeeper, and is more welcome to him 
than Lincol:. 3 Emancipation Proclamation 
was to the blacks. Old cumbersome meth- 
ods have been discarded. The day of the 
tall stool and ponderous, dog-eared ledger 
is past, and the bookkeeper has been led 
into the promised land. 

In any manufacturing or selling business 
— comes by getting things done and in 
eeping an accurate record of the cost of 
each operation involved. 

A more rapid rate of turnover means a 
greater return on the capital, and an accu- 
rate accounting system will enable the 
manager to cut down costs and eliminate un- 
profitable lines. The invention and general 
use of numerous mechanical devices have 
greatly simplified the work of accounting, 
and thus made possible greater speed in oper- 
ation and more accuracy in securing results. 

In this article we can give only a very 
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Speeding Up Modern Business (Continued) 
rief review of the more important types of 
‘echanical equipment which are rapidly 

coming into general use in all —— 
business houses. The first machine to ap- 
year and the one in almost universal use 
‘o-day is the typewriter. A number of pat- 
ents for “ writing machines ” were recorded 
before 1850, but they were of little value, 
and it is only within the last thirty-five 
rears that the typewriter has really reached 
the practical stage. The early machines 
were crude affairs and the typewriting was 
one upside down, so that the carriage had 
to be lifted every time the operator wanted 
to see what had been written. This slowed 
the work and caused many errors. Then 
the “ visible” typewriter was invented and 
eame rapidly into favor. This — of ma- 
chine is generally used to-day. The type- 
writer brought about a new era in business 
and plays a leading part in expediting all 
transactions between business houses. 

Typewriters can now be secured to write 
in all languages and in all styles of type. 
Machines are made which carry two com- 
plete sets of type or two different languages 
at once. Such sets of type are removable 
and other types or languages can be sub- 
stituted in a few seconds. These macnines 
will also write in the reverse direction, 
from right to left, as is done in the Oriental 
languages. 

Just as the typewriter has served to 
speed up business anes 7 a so it is 
now being used in special forms to secure 
greater speed and accuracy in ae 
Special machines are now made whic 
write, add, subtract, and audit—all in one 
machine. Other machines will do all ordi- 
nary bookkeeping work through greatly 
simplified operations. Such machines wi 
actually keep books, post ledgers, make out 
hills, simplify the checking of trial balances, 
list daily records, compute figures, and write 
letters. They permit of —— to a wide 
range of work from simple listing to the most 
involved statistical reports. The bookkeep- 
ing machine substitutes machine accuracy 
for human error. It keeps the ledgers in 
perpetual balance. Each day’s work is 
complete in itself. Congestion and night 
work are eliminated, and the trial balance 
is secured without trouble or worry. . 

The actual experience of hundreds of 
large business institutions proves the great 
saving in time and money effected by these 
modern mechanical bookkeepers. A large 
New York surety company states that the 
use of electrically driven bookkeeping ma- 
chines has brought about an annual saving 
of from $6,000 to $10,000 in its pay-rolls, 
and given far superior results. The ry inance 
Department of the Comptroller’s Office of 
a large American city employed fifty-two 
auditors regularly, while seventeen to 
twenty-one additional clerks would help 
them out at congested periods. To-day 
there are four bookkeeping machines in the 
department, three of which only are con- 
tinually busy and can handle all of the work 
except on occasions of exceptional stress, 
such as pay-roll day. On such days the 
fourth operator is called in. There are also 
in this department only twenty-five auditors 
at the present time. Moreover, owing to the 
way in which the work can be handled on the 
iuachines, the work of other departments has 
also been lessened. For instance, an entire 
separate report which used to be compiled 
tor the city record is now produced as a 
by-product of the work of the accounting 
thachine. 

Innumerable applications of the adding 
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| A Desk and a System for 
every Business Man 


ERE is a new idea—a device that looks like a desk, is used as a 
desk and is called a desk, but is really a kind of filing cabinet— 
built like a desk, with radically new and very desirable features. 





Models and specially designed systems and systems filed where so convenient 
arc offered for every business and pro- to use, you save time and do better 
fessional man, Among the 50 different work. You also save the cost of a high- 
desks, with, infinite fle combinations, grade cabinet (or of a high-grade desk— 
there is one which exactly meets your according to how you consider it): you 
requirements; and, if desired, we get a desk and a filing cabinet at 


7 


“equip it before delivery with complete _ the price of a desk alone. 563 
Y eg Ih - ancora for your particu- This is an intensely interesting Ps 
ar WOrk. and E” Systems are proposition for everybody 


famous throughout the world for their who wants to get more 7+ Y and E” 





| efficiency and for the satisfaction that work done in less time or , Rochester, 

| they give. to save money on neces- Without came 

By having all your papers, records sary equipment. or obligation please 
mn rmati 

Write us, today, for further in formation. : 7 about items checked 

X below. 

| 


/ )Efficiency Desks, [Steel 
YAWMAN4DFRBE MFG.@, 77 csinecnvcitenie 
a 7 0 — Tabs, |) Transfer 

c Supplies, (7) “ Fi 
563 St. Paul St. Rochester, New York 7 Steel Shelving, |] Blue Print 
Makers of “‘ Y & E”’ Filing Devices and Office Systems 7 File, 0 Recent Safes, () Vertical 
Branch Offices: Boston, Springfield, New York, Newark, Phila- 4 _ Filing Supplies, (| Desk Tray, () Di- 
delphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, g¢ ,,t¢¢t-Name Vertical System, (| Shannon 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland. Jn Canada : 7 5 es, ne Aaeeeng Sigg, 
The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ontario. , a eee os cvnessneuessecs 


2000 agents and dealers in more than 1200 other cities 
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CAUTION 


Sb. public is cautioned against paying 
money for subscriptions to The Outlook 
to unknown persons representing them- 
selves to be authorized by the publishers 
to solicit and accept subscriptions, as we 
employ no agents in our circulation work. 

All orders for subscriptions should be 
sent direct to this office or through some 
reliable subscription agency, whose repre- 
sentatives should always present proper 


credentials. 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
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The Greatest Grass- 
cutter on Earth. Cuts 
a Swath 86 inches 
wide. 

S.P.TOWNSEND& CO. 


28 Central Ave.,Orange,N. J. 


TOWNSEND'S 
TRIPLEX 


The Public i¢ warned not to 
purchase mowers infringing 
the Townsend Patent No. 
1,209,519, Dec. 19, 1916 
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Floats over the uneven ground as a 
ship rides the waves. One mower 
may be climbing a knoll, the second 
skimming a level and the third par- 
ing a hollow. 


Drawn by one horse and operated 


by one man, the TRIPLEX 
MOWER will mow more lawn 
in a day than the best motor 
mower ever made, cut it better and 


at a fraction of the cost. Does not smash the grass to earth 


and plaster it in the mud in spring- 
time nor crush out its life between 
hot rollers and hard, hot ground 
in summer as does the motor 
mower. 


Drawn by one horse and operated 
by one man, it will mow more lawn 
in a day than any three ordinary 
horsedrawn mowers with three 
horses and three men. 


Send for Catalogue illustrating all types of TOWNSEND MOWERS. 














IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 


@ When you notify The Outlook of a change in your address, 
both the old and the new address should be given. Kindly 


write, if possible, two weeks before the change is to take effect. 
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EGAIN your health, poise and figure. J cax 
help you. Uknow I can. Not one drop of medicine. 
My way is the xatural way—a scientific system, 
combining exercise, bath, diet, sleep and deep breathing. 
In a few short weeks thousands of my pupils have sur- 
prised their families. 


° 
80,000 Women Are My Friends 

I have won their friendship and respect because 
I have made them well, taught them how to deep well, 
reduced and increased their weight, given them perfect | 
figures—all in the privacy of their rooms—and I fave 
kept their confidence. May I help you ? 

Physicians approve my work ; their wives and daughters are my 
pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. 

These facts are cited modestly—with only a desire to prove that I 
can and will do all I promise. Remember, 


You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 


It is easy to be free from nagging ailments. Even the most chronic 
afflictions, in nine cases out of 
ten, are vastly benefited by 
my help. 

You thoroughly enjoy my 
simple directions and you feel 
so satisfied with yourself. 

Write to me! Ask for my 
Booklet No. 24— sent you 
without charge. Let me tell 
you all about my wonderful 
experience! Then you will 
understand the great work I 
am doing for womankind and 
how J can help you. 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 8, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago 











If you have any of the follow- 
ing derangements, mark an 
X after it and send to me: 
Excess flesh in any Lack of Reserve 
part of body Yervousness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Ji ricability 
Neck or Arms Constipation 
Round Shoulders —_ Indigestion 
Incorrect Standing Dizziness 
Incorrect Walking Weakness 
Poor Complexion Rheumatism 
Poor Circulation Colds 
Lame Back Torpid Liver 
Headache Mal-assimilation 
Sleeplessness 
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Speeding Up Modern Business (Continued) 


machiné and cash register have been de- 


vised in many and varied lines of busines:. 

In retail storekeeping these machines ar. 
continually proving their value in stoppin: 
leaks and getting business-building infor- 


mation. The progressive business man o! 


to-day must know al/ about his business i: 


order to meet competition successfully. 


Many of the most successful merchant: 
have greatly increased their profits by 
securing accurate information on sales anc 
costs of doing business through the scien- 
tific use of these machines. Mr. James H. 
Collins, in an article in the “ Saturday Eve- 
ning Post,” says: “One of the big com- 
mercial agencies that compile statistics of 
business disaster groups all retail failures 
under eleven causes. ... Probably every 
one of these reasons could be sifted down 
into a single one if all the facts were known, 
and that one universal and eternal reason 
for failure labeled ‘Guesswork.’” Aceu- 
rate knowledge can easily take the place of 
guesswork by proper machine accounting. 

A certain manager of a book publishing 
house insisted that he know at rol o'clock 
noon of each day exactly where he stood. 
He wanted full and accurate information at 
noon, when the day’s bank deposit was made 
up, on nine distinct headings. His orders 
came in daily from three different sources, 
and his mail ranged from 650 pieces to 
3,300 pieces daily. Yet by the use of one 
ane constructed office register, operated 
by one girl, he gets a complete report on the 
totals represented by his daily mail under 
the nine desired headings promptly at noon, 
and is thus able to regulate closely his busi- 
ness problems from day to day. 

In a pamphlet on cost accounting issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission, Mr. 
Edward N. Hurley makes the following 
statement: “The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has found that the majority of retail 
merchants do not know accurately the cost 
of conducting their business, and for this 
reason they are unable to price their goods 
intelligently. There must be decided im- 
provement in this direction before compe- 
tition can be placed upon a sound basis and 
before we can expect a decrease in the 
heavy business death rate among retail 
merchants.” The best business insurance 
is in the employment of the proper me- 
chanical aids to enable the merchant to 
know at any given time just where he 
stands. 

Another very important group of me- 
chanical office equipment consists of 
addressing and mailing machines and ma- 
chines for the rapid reproduction of type- 
written and printed letters. Almost every 
business house of any size maintains a 
list of customers or prospective customers 
which it frequently wishes to cireularize as 
inexpensively and completely as possible. 
The machine for reproducing typewriting 
or printing can quickly save large outlays 
for printers’ bills or for typists, and at the 
same time get much speedier results. 

Such machines are also used exten- 
sively by large business houses for issuing 
house organs, bulletins to employees, in- 
struction sheets for salesmen, and other 
matter for house information. The address- 
ing machine is of great value for its speed 
in printing addresses, and is also a great 
convenience as a modern card index. The 
names and addresses are kept on individual! 
stencils which ean easily be kept right uj 
to date and accurate, and when run throug! 
the machine addresses can be printed at the 
rate of from 1,000 to 9,400 an hour. Com- 
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Speeding Up Modern Business (Continued) 
= pare this rate of speed with the old and Ta 
a taborious method of addressing by hand. 
r The mailing machine, used in conjunc- 
n: tion with the machine for producing type- 
vr written or printed letters, and the address- 
of ing machine complete the equipment for DO 
iu speed in getting out letters. This machine 
ly. wutomatically stamps and seals letters at a 
‘ts very rapid rate. 
by Perhaps the greatest time-saving device YOU 
nd i for the business executive next to the tele- 
n- P phone is the dictating machine. The use 
H. & of the talking machine for handling office 
e- correspondence has many distinct advan- PREFER 
n- tages. It eliminates all lost motion in the 
of production of a Be typist = her 
es dictation first-hand and writes i¢ that way. . 
ry The limitations of the shorthand poo WHITE 
vn are done away with. The executive can dic- 
n, tate his correspondence at any moment, - 
on thus dispose of his time and efforts to the 
us«&f best advantage. At the same time the serv- EN AM EL? 
of ices of the typist are utilized io the full. 
i She never has to leave her machine to take 
ig dictation, and thus can turn out many more 
ek letters in a day. The executive can dictate 
dl. his ideas on the instant when they are clear 
at es and fresh in his mind. He can dictate be- 
le fore or after office hours or in his own _ a2 
s - home, and thus utilize his time to the full- In addition to describing why and how 
s, est advantage. Many other distinct advan- ‘ 
to & tages of this method of conducting corre- 
ne spondence will occur readily to the reader. ARKANS AS SOF | PINE 
ol In most offices and factories little atten- 
he tion has been paid to the time lost in mov- 
>») a ; . 
e ected iting for a Rew is the wood of woods for this and other interior 
i FF daily mail; the shipping-room is idle while finishes, the book shown above contains authori- 
; needed orders are held on the order desk ; tati S oidRlcRie Mittens Get dentine the 

d of shipments are delayed because necessary tive and reliable directions for applying them. 
ry. . —_ are waiting somewhere = — ; 
ne workmen waste time waiting for tools or ee a 
‘ material. Such costly delays , Fa eliminated A copy will be sent on request. 

uil by various types of interior transportation, 
st ranging from simple wire carriers to ex- Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked and 
is 5 tensive Pneumatic Tube and Conveyor sold by dealers. Yours can supply it. 
ds systems. Such conveyors handle materials, 

n 6 assemble parts, and convey finished goods in 
on 4 factories ; convey requisitions, orders, and ARK ANS AS SOFT PINE BURE AU 
rd : other papers from department to depart- 
he ment in business offices ; safely carry money 612 Bank of Commerce Bldg., 

il § and documents in banks; and por hr and Little Rock, Ark. 

ce ’ discharge thousands of parcels a day in 
e- : department stores. 

to : A little machine which has recently 
he come into very general use in offices and . : Dyson MO ea SOON 
‘ by business men has for its object the pre- EY RRP IMR: SE as ge RY aX, OIE ithe 

ie 4 vention of check raising. A very large a a 2 hk sae ls (Sen Pa 

of §& percentage of all halen to-day is wane ern Satine x: J sis ES Seen er terior. Teri 

a acted by means of checks. This has opened ee ee Z| erat San 

e- i up a fertile field for fraud and swindling al sii capital eaametl 

ry ; by the simple means of raising the amount VV 

a written on the face of the check. This form 

rs of fraud has become so frequent that ma- 

as chines are now generally used to write in 

le. the amount of the check in indelible ink, 

ng and “ shred ” the exact amount in the fiber, 

ys so as to prevent any misunderstanding or ») ’ 

he alteration - 0 ~~ of the check. This IR ALLEN S FOOT-EASE 

has proved to be a valuable safety device. ro i i 

n- And so, while great advances have been “AMERICA'S FINEST CABINET WOOD” be Ey agg tebe oll ? 
ne made in our industrial methods, equal prog- IS INCREASING [TS LEAD AS THE FA- —— 

> ‘ ? ° § . VORITE TRIM_IN GREAT BUILDINGS and sprinkle in the Foot-Bath. It 
n- ress has been made in the ns ea of WHOSE OWNERS FIGENT ECONGAS instantly relieves the pain you suf- 
el enacting and recording business transac- 'AND PROVED DURABILITY. ali gy ergy ne gg ie 
‘S- tions. A general speeding up has resulted, Ask your architect to investigate ters or sore spots. The troops on the 
il together with a more general knowledge of ae Pe pou ts 
at costs and the elimination of “ guesswork.” RED GUM the German and Allied troops tn 
he Thus the progressive executive and mer- eee ean eee 
al chant can meet the strain of present-day Enjoy Beauty? Write for Samples. Wish Knowledge? Write for Booklet For 28 scalidinechaedinga pane terval 
1] competition and achieve infinitely quicker GUM LUMBER MFRS. ASSN pony | exemmahere, 308, Don’t accept 
a and more accurate results than was possible 1323 Bank of Commerce Bldg. “Oht What FRE! = TRIAL PACKAGE 

he in the days of the high stool and the ink- MEMPHIS, TENN Rest and seat by mail. Address, 
n- pot and hand-kept ledger. . Comtort’ or ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y. 
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Corns \ 


Untilalittle whileagoshethought 
them unavoidable. If you have corns don’t 
blame yourself too much. Many an old person 
has had them fifty years. 








ET they have done 
what you do—pared 
them and used old- 

time, useless treatments. 

But what folly it is when 
nowadays about half the 
world keeps free. 

The chemist who invented 
Blue-jay made corns forever 
needless. 

Last year some 17 million 
corns were ended in this 
simple, easy way. 

Just try one corn. 


5 at 2 
BAUER & BLACK ; G 15c¢ and 25¢ 
Chicago and New York 8 i e 4 ‘ at Druggists 
i = ie Iso Blue - jay Bunion 
Makers of S al P = i 
en of Surgical ue=j ay ne 
p. 


Dressings, et: 


FETS 


| Stops Pain—Ends Corns |. 


Apply a Blue-jay plaster 
in a jiffy. Then forget it. It 
will never pain again. 

In two days take the plas- 
ter off. The corn will dis- 
appear. Only one corn in ten 
needs another application. 

You will laugh at the old 
ways when you try Blue-jay. 
You will wonder why 
people ever let corns hurt. 
Please start tonight. 

You have suffered long 
enough. 





q 





















ARENTS are more fully realizing the importance to 
their children of healthy bodies. The best training 





for a sound body and a vigorous mind is secured through an active 
outdoor life. The great growth of summer camps for boys and girls 
is part of the modern movement for properly combining physical 


development with mental training. 


Will you send your child to camp this summer ? 


We have a complete file of summer camp literature and will be glad to send you 
information on the most suitable camps for your child. This service is offered free of 


charge to Outlook readers. 


Travel and Recreation Bureau 


THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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BY THE WAY 


The chief use of references to the old 
division between North and South is their 
employment as illustrations to prove pres- 
ent unity. An incident in point is that 
reported to us as follows by an Alabama 
correspondent. “ Yesterday,” he writes, “ I 
had a letter from a prominent Alabama 
woman now living on — Sound, Wash- 
ington, urging me to be loyal! The signifi- 
cant thing about this is that her father 
fought on the side of the Confederacy, 
while all my kindred were with the Union 
forces.” 


Another Southern correspondent says 
that in his town the court-house was 
crowded at a patriotic demonstration. Af- 
ter the speaking, tableaux revealed a girl 
dressed in red, white, and blue, holding 
ye torch ; a chorus of children sang 
“ America.” Then a Confederate veteran 
appeared, holding aloft the “Stars and 
Bars,” while the children sang “ Dixie.” 
Next one of our own soldier boys was 
seen, holding “ Old Glory,” while the chil- 
dren sang the “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Then, as a climax, the Confederate and the 
Federal soldier came on together, waving 
both flags, while the children sang, “ Your 
Flag and My Flag.” 

To The Outlook’s collection of bulls a 
reader contributes the following from the 
New York “ Times ” of April 14: “In the 
Washington Heights district the vacant lot 
occupied by a wooden structure recently 
used as a chapel... was purchased,” 
etc. 

A Turkish proverb, ne to a re- 
cently published book entitled “Studies in 
Insect Life,” says, commiseratingly, “ An 
Englishman will burn a bed to catch a flea.” 
The courage of the Turk in facing the flea, 
and even worse dangers, with stoical disre- 
gard of pain, is humorously explained by 
the author in the language of a school-boy 
essayist: “ The Turk’s courage is due to 
the fact that a man with more than one 
wife is more willing to face death than if he 
had only one.” 


The continual surprises that make the 
study of human character so fascinating 
find a striking example in the career of 
“ Diamond Jim” B: . The hard worker 
and the high liver are pouty united in 
the same individual, but it was Diamond 
Jim’s unique peculiarity that, while he was 
famous asa bon vivant, he is said to have 
been a total abstainer as to alcoholic drinks, 
tobacco, and even tea and coffee! While 
his companions in the gay life that he led 
“ after hours ”’ suecumbed to alcohol, Brady 
remained sober and ready for a hard day’s 
work at his desk after the frolic was 
over. 


The absent-minded professor is the hero 
of another story, this one told by London 
“ Tit-Bits.” He was to escort his wife to 
the theater one evening. She didn’t like the 
tie he had on, and asked him to go upstairs 
and change it for another. The professor 
obeyed. He did not return. Finally the 
impatient wife went upstairs to learn the 
cause of the delay. She found him un- 
dressed and getting into bed. Habit had 
been too much for him when he took off 
his tie! 

Professor Shipley, of Christ’s College. 
Cambridge, England, in an essay on 
“Hate” says that he doesn’t think the 
sentiment of hatred as an incentive to wai 
can be effectively worked up with Britis! 
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By the Way (Continued) 


troops. In confirmation of this view he 
says that an officer recently visited one of 
the British trenches where some German 
prisoners were, and at an hour when a 
“ sing-song ” was in full swing he was 
pleased to hear the sergeant in the chair 
announce: “ Item No. 4, Mister Fritz and 
Mister Moritz will now oblige with ‘ The 
‘ymn of ’ate.’” 

A reader who is a student of ornithology 
asks whether the position of the eagle’s feet 
in the new twenty-five cent coin is correct. 
An eagle, he says, while in flight carries 
his feet drawn up under him ready either 
to strike or to alight. The bird on the coin, 
he asserts, seems to carry its feet trailing 
behind, somewhat like the duck or crane or 
other aquatic bird. If the Government’s 
designer has not followed a rigid conven- 
tion in this matter, our correspondent 
seems to have made a “ palpable hit.” 

The Chelsea Neighborhood Association, 
which aims to promote higher standards of 
life in that part of New York City once 
known as Chelsea Village, running from 
Fourteenth to Forty-second Streets, be- 
tween Fifth Avenue and the Hudson River, 
is planning to take a health census of its 
section of the city. This census will tabu- 
late the kinds, amounts, and prevalence of 
sickness, with the aim of establishing a com- 
munity ambition to overcome by public 
health work this form of handicap to the 
welfare of the district. 

Mongrel dogs, a writer in “ Outing 
asserts, are apt to make a mongrel man, by 
the influence of association, and per contra 
a mongrel man will make even a good dog 
something of a cur. At any rate, the philoso- 
pher goes on, a man’s dog may have much 
to do with molding his destiny. In proof, 
he tells the story of Peter Ruston. Peter 
was a bachelor living in great peace with his 
dogs on his own modest plantation. Enter an 
Irish setter—a gift. Peter received him the 
first night into his own bedroom, as a 
stranger demanding hospitality ; fell asleep, 
as was his custom, while reading a book by 
the light of a kerosene lamp ; awoke to find 
his dog companion upsetting the lamp ; had 
to stop fighting the flames when they 
reached his new revolver, which opened a 
fusillade ; was compelled to rouse the plan- 
tation to subdue the fire ; and was so shocked 
with the calamity caused by his dog that 
(here is the moral) “ within three months 
he suffered himself to be married by a 
spinster lady of indomitable character, who 
could not abide dogs !” 


Queer accidents sometimes happen on the 
railways. In a recent instance a Sevens 
was injured by a mail-sack which was 
thrown from a train. The train was going 
at a speed of fifty miles an hour, and the 
sack missed the mail crane, which should 
have received it, by about sixty feet, hitting 
the brakeman instead. The Kansas Su- 
preme Court held that the railway company 
was not primarily liable for the negligence 
of the postal agent in making a bad throw. 
According to Dr. G. L. Wilson, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
the Hidatsa and Mandan Indians of North 
Dakota have for centuries successfully 
grown maize ina climate where this crop 
has been a doubtful one when grown by white 
farmers. These Indians have always been 
especially careful in the selection of their 
seed cora, and it is stated that seed corn gath- 
ered by women farmers among the Hidatsa 
Indians is now being sold to Destvennen 
larmers by a commercial seed house. 


” 
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Face to 
That’s the dramatic, pitiful situation which confronts 
thousands of men and women the first of each month. 
And the irony of it is that the great majority of them 
are earning good salaries. But instead of forging ahead 
they are “‘ going behind.’”” Far more deadly than the 
spectre of Poverty is the skeleton-in-the-closet of Debt. 
Poverty is honorable. Debt is humiliating. Hunger 
and want can be helped by Charity, but Debt can be 
wiped clean only with Cash. 


Are You Living Under 
False Pretenses ? 

There are thousands of men and 
women whose lives are a mockery 
of lies. They masquerade under the 
pretense of prosperous family life. 
Behind the scenes are their cred- 
itors waiting to collect for groceries, 
coal, clothing, rent, medicine and 
the other necessaries of everyday 
life. You know this picture is true ! 
You may not be one of the unfortu- 
nates in the clutches of Debt, but 
there are many who are, and who 
cannot somel ree th 


Forging Ahead in Life and 
Saving Money 

On the other hand you know men 
and women whoare steadily forging ahead. They always 
seem to have ‘ plenty to do with ”»—money, luxuries, 
vacations, automobiles, and other material blessings 
which are denied you. 

Don’t blame your predicament to the ‘high cost of 
living.”? The fault is that you spend as you go without 
knowing what becomes of the money. You have no 
system of controlling your hard earned dollars. You let 
them slip through your fingers for this thing and that 
on impulse without rime or reason. 


A Tested System of Accounting For 
Personal and Household Expenses 
Woolson’s Economy Expense Book has proven truly a 
God-send to thousands of people because it has taught 
them a sure way to manage their finances. With it you 
know every minute just where you are moneywise. It 
automatically shows every dollar and penny of income 
and outgo ; just how much for groceries, dress, rent, 
insurance, medicine, carfare, etc., and all this auto- 
matically. It’s as simple as A BC. Once you’ve 
started the Woolson Book you'll find it fascinating, 

interesting and a miser for saving. 
Over 80% of Family Trouble is Due to 
Money Matters 
A surprisingly large number of American families are 
bankrupt. They should according to all sane business 
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whether you 





in you.”” 


116 West 32d Street 





a>,‘ Well! Where has the 


ap 


the New 
nothing but empty pockets and bills, Bills, BILLS 


SUCCESS OR FAILURE— 
Asks James J. Hill 
“If you want to know 


be a success or failure in 
life,’’ said James J. Hill, ‘* you 


can easily find out. 
is simple and infallible. Are 
you able to save money? If 


not, drop out. 
You may not think it, but you 
Ives. will lose as sure as you live. 
The seed of success is not 





GEORGE T. WOOLSON & COMPANY | Adaves 
New York City ‘ 


Gone ? 





Mee 


Month—and 
principles be in the hands of a receiver. They spend 
their incomes haphazardly and unintelligently. The sole 


reason for this condition is their failure to place the 
family fi on a busi basis. 


The WOOLSON ECONOMY EXPENSE 
BOOK Will Put Your Finances Under 
Control in a Systematic and 
Effective Manner 


Two minutes daily is sufficient to 
keep the Woolson Book up todate. At 
the end of each week and month and 
year you will not only know where 
every penny went, but you will 
have an analysis and comparative 
table of all the various expenditures 
showing just what it went Tor. Every 
detail of money management is pro- 
vided for by a simple, easy-to-keep 
system that a 12-year-old child could 
handle. 

The Woolson Economy Expense 
Book was originated by an Expert 
Accountant. It has for fifteen years 
been in successful use by people of 
large and smajl incomes. It will 
xece track of Your money for four 
solid years. Think what it would 
mean to you to know how many dol- 
snee, during ee peat veer went for 
fi needless expenditures that mig 
have gone into the savings bank account. - 


Send No Cash! 


Study the Book First 





are going to 


The test 


You will lose. 








Mail the cou- 
pon and we 
will forward 
we a copy of 
oolson’s 
Economy — Ex- 
pense Book all 
charges prepaid. 








0-5 2 


You can exam- a 
ine it. in your George 
own home’ for (A T. Woolson 


five days. We 
make this offer be- 
cause we are con- 
fident you will 


7 & Company 
1/116 West 32d Street 


never, wish to ran y New York City 
our home without * ere 
A thereafter. But Without obligation 





please send me, all charges 

/ prepaid, your book. I agree 
to send $1.75 in five days or re 
turn the book. Lam attaching my 

business card or reference. 


we don’t obligate 
ou in any way. 
ail the coupon Now 
with your business 
card or letter head 
or reference. 































10o¢ Send For This 


Enlightening Book On 
the Greatest Educational 
Advance of the Time 


An informative, inspirational review of the 
present and possible development of visual 
instruction. Up-to-the-minute facts 
on equipment, films, etc. Bibliog- 
raphy. Report by states on activi- 






zu ties of the visualization move- 
by SM, ment. Stamps or silver. 
BADGER STEREOPTICON 
%, one A "AND PICTURE MACHINE CO. 
Se, . Box B, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 














Hotel Brunswick 


Convenient for Shopping and Theatre. 
Electrics to all parts of the city pass the door. 
Boylston Street, Cor. Clarendon, 
Facing Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 

A high-class modern house, intelligent 
service, pleasant rooms, superior Cuisine. 
Ladies traveling alone are assured of 
courteous attention. Check baggage to 
Back Bay Station, leave train there, and 
you are within 5 minutes’ walk of hotel. 
RATES: European plan, single rooms, 
$1.50 up; with bath, $2.50 up. Double rooms, 
$2.50 up; with bath, $3.50 up. American 

plan, $4.00 per day up. 
FRED E. JONES, Proprietor. 
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YOUR SUMMER VACATION 


ALASKA, HAWATI, 


WISCONSIN 
for a back-to-nature vacation ; 


the PACIFIC 
PARKS for those planning extended trips ; 
and MINNESOTA LAKES, the ADIRONDACKS, 
the NEW ENGLAND 


SOAST, and the NATIONAL 
the MAINE WOODS, the 


and JERSEY 


COAST as well as the GREAT LAKES resorts for the lovers of salt and 
fresh water boating and bathing ; the mountain resorts of NEW ENGLAND 
and NEW YORK-—these offer an endless variety to choose from. 

We shall be glad to assist teachers who are planning to attend the National 
Education Association Convention at Portland, Oregon, with their 
itineraries and will make suggestions for stop-overs, hotels, etc. There is no 
charge to Outlook readers for this service. 

All letters of inquiry should be sent to 
THE TRAVEL AND RECREATION BUREAU 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 


Hotels and Resorts 


2 May 


Hotels and Resorts 





MASSACHUSETTS 


Marblehead, Mass. |% 


THE LESLIE 
2 Opened March 30—for Season 1917 
uiet, cosy little House by the sea. Pri- 
wane bathe. Daa Descriptive booklet. % 


Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 
— cute. Also elderly peo: ~ requiring 
Reeves, M.D, elrose, Mass. 


HOTEL EDWARD 


Pigeon Cove, Rockport, Mass. 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
A first-class “ New York City” hotel. 
European plan. et. 
L. M. WILSON, Proprietor. 











NEW YORK 


HOW would you like to live for 2 or 3 weeks or 
onths, in e or hotel, on a strip of land 


“VIRTUALLY SIX MILES AT SEA? 
Where there are neighbors and all 
° —_ as a. WI ere the breeze 

iom stops blowing; where 
ing and fishing are daily es _ where 
cost is reasonable. you ww that 


POINT O’ WOODS, LL 


only 60 miles from New York, is auch a place ? 
Direct inquiries to C. W. NASH, Supt., Point 0’ Woods, L. 1. 


Brown Swan Club 
Thomson Court, Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
Rooms with h, fireplace, electric lights. 

Attractive bungalows with every modern con- 

venience to rent with Club service. Booklet 


request. Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Boating, 
Bathing and Dancin 
P.E.&P. 1%. RICE, Mgrs. ~ 











Tours. and Travel 


Tours and Travel 








Evangeline 
Land 


Nova Scotia 


Pe 
“ Discovered ” by Burton 
Holmes last season. 
This season, artists, writers and 
people of all professions will 


seek pleasure and recreation in 
this picturesque historic region. 


Only a day's journey frdm New York 
Fe overnight from Boston 


a “* Yarmouth Line” 
connecting wit 


Dominion Atlantic 
Railway 


Write for particulars on Tour No. 10? 


peas 





R. U. PARKER, Gen’! Pass. Agent 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 4 





Historic 


Quebec 


Every hour of this wonder- 

ful all-water journey has 

its revelation of beauty 

and historic interest—Ni- 

agara, the Sublime, To- 
ronto— " The Queen City 

of Canada,” the Venetian- 

like Thousand Islands, the 
thrilling descent of the 
marvelous rapids, the Ca- 

» nadian Metropolis Mon- 
treal, the miracle-working 

shrine of Ste. Anne de 
Beaupré—an hour from Quebec, 
the stupendous Capes “ Trinity” 
and “ Eternity” — higher than 
Gibraltar—are all on this route. 


Send 2c postage for illus- 
trated booklet, map and 
uide, to John F. Pierce,Ass't 
raffic Manager, Canada 
Steamship Lines, 121R. & O. 
Bldg., Montreal, Canada 











ADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
ba 


——EE 


[Em 


TOUR NEW ENGLAND 
SEND A 2c. STAMP TO T 
BANCROFT, WORCES 
MASS.. F< FOR COMPLETE IIA: 


NCLAN 
HISTORICAL POINT TS OF TN: 
EREST & FAMOUS BEAUTY 
SpoTs. Aboress DEPT. O. 





Private Yachting Cruise 


In large power schooner, suitably equipped. 
Away one or two years. ea) leasure, advent 
hunting, fishing, Gincovery, in unknown an 
undevelo lands. Small select party. 2 or 3 
berths vacant. If inte aeiede write for further 
information and enclose stamps for reply. 

ass, Outlook. _ 


~ Hotels and Resorts 
CONNECTICUT 


Blythewood Sanitarium %& 


BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES 
Greenwich, Conn. 
New York’s most attractive suburban_sani- 
tarium. A combination of country life and met- 
ropolitan conveniences, superior location, a 
high standard of service, comfort and beauty. 
28 miles from New York, frequent electric service 


The Sherwood House 


A Private Sanitarium for the care 
and treatment of cases of nervous and mental 
fatigue, habit and toxic cases and chronic 
invalidism. o parte ulars address 

8. ERWOOD, M.D., 
*Phone 631. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE HAMILTON 


14th and K Streets, N. W. 
VYASHINGTON, D. C. 

A Select Family and Transient Hotel. 
Ideal location. Modern appointments and 
homelike. G table. American plan. $2.50 
up per day. Special rates by week or month. 
Booklet. inv JING O. BA Proprietor. 


MAINE 














“No orwalk, Conn. 











AINE. . ROBINHOOD INNand 
COTTAGES, Baile Island, 
we open June 15. Bathing. Fins, 

For circular, Miss MASSEY 
and Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“THE FIRS” 


Deer Isle, Hancock County, Maine 
Simplicity, comfort, refinement. In rural 
and seaside surroundings. Expense to patron 

carefully studied. Hotel, tents, cot S) 

cial arrangements for boys—camp life with 

expert instructors and guardians without ex- 
tra charge. Unique peetien for all ages 

and a | oexee. a 
Prof. CE NOWLION, Haverford, Pa. 


Maine Lakes and Mountains o\'t2s, 
E. Stoneham, Me. Open May Ist. Mod- 
ern conveniences. Folder. Terms $7 & $8. 
Sungover! Farmhouse and Cabins, 

xford Hanover, Me. Foothills 
of the White Mountains. Cabins by the sea- 
son, modern conveniences, kitchenettes. 


PARIS HILL, MAINE 
THE BEECHES’ SANITARIUM 
for recreation and health. Altitude 900 feet, 
White 7 . wae Baths, electricity. 22d 


year. 
HAMMOND 














Boo! 
Dr. C HARLOTTE F. 


Lake Parlin House ¢ fips | ™ 
In heart of Maine woods on beautiful lake. 
Henry B. McKenney, Jackman Station, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS _ 
CARP THE PINES M438" 
i . Booklets. N. C. Morse. 











m, 


Hawthorne House 
| Sag Ay > for June. “i! 


weekly. Lo 


. Boyd. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MERIDEN, N. H. 


The Dexter Richards Hall 
,000 feet elevation in New Hi 
near Cornish. Bird aed tod 0 Hille, 





ASS. 
NEW YORK CITY 


If Coming to New-York 
“Why Pav Excessive Hotel Rates ? 
THE CLENDENING 2%,". 10345 


Short Block f: way 
m4 A fatal x onante a 
Refinement at the following | 
per Suite: Not Per P 3 
room 

'eTsons), 2.00," 25, $3.00, per day. Parlor, 2 
Bedrooms and Bath’ (2 to 4 PReceona), 00 to 
iS. 50 per day. Parlor, 3 ope an 
4 to 6 Persons), $4.00 to $5.00 pe oe. 

Write for Booklet C and ~~ of city. 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to lean Plan of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Room and bath $3.50 per ed with meals, or 
$2.4 pox oe without meals. 

Illustra: Booklet ‘ns. 


request. 
HOTEL JUDSON "SW eshing- 
ton pagers 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Room 
with and without bath. Rates $2.5 } per Gow, 
including meals. Special rates for two wee! 8 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


NEW YORK 


HURRICANE LODGE > 


” ql ag and COTTAGES 
=<, o~ ™ THE —— : . 
Hurricane, Essex o., mT. 
~ 7*& Comfortable, homelike. Al 
Ww titude 1,800 ft. Extensive 
Se Villey “trout fehing. Camp: | 
se y- yu ing. Cam 
ing. Golf Hake, and croquet me. Mi 
bles. Fine dairy. 4 as ‘cottages, all im- 
provements. Terms $17 r week; fae 
cia] rates for season. Address 

















sent wu 
TOLSO. 











fo BELKN 
| tf Hurricase, Essex Co., N. Y. 
ADIRONDACKS 


Interbrook Lodge ai and Cottages 
KEENE VA 
Diet trail to Marcy. oak ners. - moutains, 





LOOKOUT FARM 


Not a boarding: not a hotel, but your 
summer ——? eet elevation. 
E. B. SOUTH WORTH, Trout Creek, N. Y. 


PENNS YLVANIA# 


LINDEN |™ 


Doylestown, Pa. 











The Ideal Place for Sick 
People to Get Well 
tution devoted to 
the personal stud = specialized treat- 
ment of the in Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply nd circular 
Rosert Lirprncort Watrer, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 





i ° Fortreatment 

Easton Sanitarium 777raient 

> mentally, ill. Superior location; skilled 
Visit here before selecting a place e: 

a aaew for particulars. 





where, or call w 
Phone 1661, Easton, 


The Walter ¥"\icr3F"" 


Leading Mountain Health Resort. Unex- 
celled facilities for special treatments, baths, 
massage; all under physician’s care. Won- 
derful climate. Terms moderate. Booklet. 


VERMONT 


HESTER, VT. The Ma; 
/ ful summer home. Chee 
rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold ; 
pa, croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. 
exchanged. The Misses SERGEANT. 











les. Delight- 
ul, laree, airy 





Hitchcock Farm ®¢f! f27™ 
Mountains. _— scenery ; 0c 
roads ; commodations ; good 
things to eat. eyes Box 115, Pittsford, Vt. 


ee ___ Adults’ Camps 


“| DIRONDACKS. The CRATER 
CLUB, Essex-on-Lake-Cham- 
plain. Cottages with central club house 
where meals are serv ferences required. 
For circular or information address Miss 
Maroarer Fuuuer, 61 E. 77th 8t., New York. 


YORK CAMPS Loon BA me 


In famous Rangeley ve in a of 
mountains faci lake. ivate cabins 
with © cnee, Sree, fires, bath and hot and }.. 

Cent ning-room. Golf within easy reach ; 

. Boating, — fishing, mountain 

Tom camp furnishes 

Z certified milk. 
RK, Prop. 











elim ~~ Be one mile 
Booklet J. LE 


| Cremer Lin 
e sh 
of wildest econdack woodlan: Extensive 
yd of = ag white birch. Hunting, f - 
ming, canoeing, tennis. Tram 
surroundin — peaks, Lake Genes, 
eC beecies in the Lodge. 
Pen meals, ~ o> water. Cabins and 
tents, am up. Htvete __ =, be en- 
tirely_isolated. zoqniged ™ oat 
agen D. ROBINSON Tol W. 85th St., N. Y. 





grion me Lake. Clemons, N. Y. On 
e. Includes 500 acres 








scenery. Beau lustrated boo! 
os $12 io and up. Also fine 9 
for rent. M. E. 








LUCK be - = 
“The Indian Mountain House” 
COTTAGES and CAMPS 
At head of CRANBERRY LAKE, N. Y. 


Delightful location, excellent cuisine. Best 
bathing beach on ie. Rh Ky pumes and 
a. or 


hunting. Prices m _ 
lars write JOHN HOWLAND, 





Boys’ Camps 
Thorn Mt. Tutoring School 


and Camp for Boys 





JACKSON, N. H. Altitude 1,600 feet 

cabin. All outdoor sports. Mountain 
pa Te woodcraft and ae A wen 
aa oe 


¢ pi and 
-B., PTicocter, By Byfield, Mass. 





PLYMOUTH INN 


Dover Plains, N.Y. Foothills of the Berk- 
shires. Special rates May and June. Booklet. 


The Gleason Health Resort 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
ILLusTRATED BooKLet ON REQUEST 
Dr. John C. Fisher, Resident Physician 
E. B. Gleason, Propr. 


DEAN HOUSE **X.vork” 


Cottages to rent for season. Terms on a. 
cation. A. H. DEAN, Prop. 














CAMP MONADNOCK 


JAFFREY, NEW Lip — yuna ore 
Aititude 1,180 feet. 9-15 years. Water 
rts. C . Ath 


spo ‘an Re, Scouting. Mouv- 
tain climbing. try. Tutoring. 


FREDERION 8. ERNST, A.B., Tigo gg 
34 Harrington 8t., Newtonville, M 


Gentleman = 





acres, Long 
wy” Superior cam, 
for handsome booklet. Terms mode rate. 
107 West 76th St., Suite B, N. ¥ 








